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CHRISTOPHER STONE ON THE 


IMPORT OF EXPORTS 


In manufacturing reliable radio sets for export, there is need for 
specialised knowledge, particularly of overseas climatic conditions, 
In realization of the import of exports today it is fortunate that 
Bush Engineers are able to draw on their wartime experience, 
It was then they solved the problem of making radio fully opera- 
tional in humid jungle swamp, desert sand storms, or 30° below. The 
process called ‘* Tropicalisation’’ has been adapted by Bush 
to provide overseas listeners with sets as reliable as those on the 
home market. For this reason Bush sets are penetrating into 
nearly every export market now open to British goods, Bush 
enthusiasts, I feel, will be as delighted as I am with this progress 
report, and might well revise the words of a popular song to 
** Oh, Mr. Exporter, I know what to do ”’ 


BUSH RADI 


Reliable Radio 





BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING 
| MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURERS 
HUMBER LIMITED 


atl all cent)...a cur you will be proud lo own 
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HAWK - SNIPE - SUPER SNIPE - PULLMAN 


The Symbol of 
PRODUCTS OF THE ROGOTES GROUP 




















London Showrooms & Export Division: Rootes Ltd., Devonshire House, Piccadilly, London, W.! 


Bush Radio Ltd., Power Road, Chiswick, W.4. 
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a new look 
for jackets 


Ways 
in which 
we serve 


Spotlight om 


exports 


The packing cases, |Z 
the crates that carry British goods to the ends of the earth 


must stand up to tough handling. Knowing our wartime 





record in this branch of joinery, many firms are asking us 


a . a We to construct their cases. ‘*‘ Sounds a footling job for a firm like 
[he single-breasted suit is 











undergoing subtle variations 
in our bespoke tailoring de- 
partment. The lapel has 
lengthened and narrowed to 
conform to a longer jacket. 
The sleeve tapers slightly to 
a closer cuff. There is a 
fuller cut to shoulder and 
back. This suits slim men 
particularly well, while extra 
fullness assists those of larger 


Au . Reed circumference. -To build 
stin these fashion niceties upon 

OF REGENT STREET a sound foundation of good 
LONDON AND PRINCIPAL ciTigs materials and workmanship 


LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 is just a part of the Austin 
Reed Service 


BOULTON & PAUL LTD 


Boulton and Paul ’’ said someone. But of course it isn’t. The 
kind of case we make is itself a fine piece of craftsmanship and 
the purpose it serves is of national importance. If your goods 
need special protection in transit, we are ready to provide it. 
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OUR WELL-LOVED KING AND HIS CONSORT, WHOSE SILVER WEDDING ANNIVERSARY ON MONDAY NEXT, APRIL 26, 
WILL BE THE OCCASION FOR GENERAL CELEBRATION AND CONGRATULATION. 

The celebrations arranged for the Silver Wedding Anniversary of T.M. the King and 

Queen on Monday next, April 26, will include the state procession to St. Paul's Cathedral this purpose. The King, then Duke of York, married the Queen, then the Lady 


for a thanksgiving service and a drive by car through South and East London. Addresses Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, on April 26, 1923. Our Special Silver Wedding Number 
of congratulation will be read in both Houses. The Prime Minister will move the recording the event will be published on May 1. [Photograph by Baron.) 


Address in the Commons and Lord Addison in the Lords, which will meet specially for 
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RECALLING THE CELEBRATED AND BEAUTIFUL VAN DYCK FULL-FACE AND PROFILE PORTRAITS OF QUEEN HENRIETTA-MARIA, CONSORT OF CHARLES I. (TWO OF WHICH ARE IN THE 
ROYAL COLLECTION AT WINDSOR): CAMERA STUDIES OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN’S FULL FACE, AND PROFILES TO THE RIGHT AND TO THE LEFT. (Portraits by Dorothy Wilding.) 
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THEIR MAJESTIES IN THEIR LONDON HOME: A NEW PORTRAIT STUDY OF THE KING AFTER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY OF HAPPY MARRIED LIFE; THE KING AND QUEEN, 
AND QUEEN, WHOSE SILVER WEDDING ANNIVERSARY WILL BE CELEBRATED ON WHO, AT THE CLOSE OF THEIR SILVER WEDDING ANNIVERSARY DAY, WILL EACH 
MONDAY, APRIL 26, BROADCAST A SHORT MESSAGE. 


Our new portrait studies of their Majesties the King and Queen include two photo- on that happy day. The photographs of the Queen at the top of our page recall 
graphs recently taken in the Blue Drawing-room of their London home, Buckingham the trio of portraits of Queen Henrietta-Maria painted by Sir Anthony Van Dyck 
Palace. It was with great joy that the nation learned that their Majesties had in order that they should be sent to Bernini in Rome to enable him to carry out 
arranged each to broadcast a short message in the evening of their Silver Wedding a portrait bust of her. They were, in fact, never despatched. The profile to the 
Anniversary Day, Monday next, April 26, and that, in addition to driving in State right is in the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich, and that to the left and the 
to St. Paul's Cathedral for a thanksgiving service, they will at 6.30 p.m. leave the full-face are in the Royal Collection at Windsor which also contains Van Dyck’'s famous 
Palace for a drive by car through East and South London, so that as many as triple portrait of Charles |., also painted for Bernini, from which the sculptor completed 
possible of the inhabitants of the capital may have the opportunity of seeing them a portrait bust. (Photographs of their Majesties by Baron.) 
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SOVEREIGN OF A GREAT COMMONWEALTH AND HEAD OF A HAPPY FAMILY CIRCLE: HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE VI., 
WITH WHOM HIS PEOPLE WILL REJOICE ON HIS SILVER WEDDING DAY, APRIL 26. 
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His Majesty King George VI. has been the reigning Sovereign of this realm and of the | one of his subjects will rejoice with them, and wish them many more years of happiness 
great British Commonwealth of Nations for nearly twelve years, and every year of his together. This delightful unposed portrait study of his Majesty shows him with his pet Corgi, 
reign has seen him more firmly established in the hearts of his people. On Crackers, looking out of one of the windows of Buckingham Palace. It is an admirable 
Monday next, when he and the Queen celebrate their Silver Wedding Anniversary, every | picture of him as he appears in his own home in his harmonious and united family circle. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY BARON. 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


sometimes of both, are putting every penny they can 
spare into improving our neglected soil—the heritage 
which in another year or two may well stand between 


us and starvation—and are. devoting themselves, in 
the teeth of every difficulty, financial and adminis- 
trative, to raising the standard of British agriculture. 


OMEWHERE in his immortal poems—I think it 
, is in ‘‘ More Peers ’’—Mr. Hilaire Belloc writes 
of a Lord Roehampton who strained a vocal cord 





and, indeed, ultimately burst, through sp@ak- 
ing overloud against the Budget. It was a 
very natural thing for a landed gentleman to 
do, and a reasonable man can only sympathise 
with, however much he may deplore, his 
demise and its cause. ‘‘Oh, my Lord,” the 
doctor said as he examined him shortly before 
the end, “ you. jeopardise your vocal cord ; 
you are greatly overtaxed.”” “I am, indeed!” 
the Earl replied. 

We are all, even quite humble folk, to-day 
in the position of Lord. Roehampton—for 
such, I seem to remember, was his name. 
Even before the war we were the most 
highly taxed people in the world, and to-day 
we are taxed, I will not say beyond our 
bearing (for the patience of the British 
appears to be infinite), but far beyond the 
limit which any other people but ourselves 
could tolerate. Three years after the war 
has ended, for instance, a professional man 
at the top of his calling is expected to pay 
to the Exchequer as much as three-quarters, 
and perhaps even more, of the excess earnings 
on which he is dependent for the equivalent 
of a pension in his old age. Indeed, it has 
become almost impossible for him, however 
successful he may be and however nominally 
large his income, to make provision for his 
old age out of savings, so that in this 
respect an ordinary and not particularly 
talented Civil Servant of medium respon- 
sibility is considerably better off. During 
the next generation the problem of where. 
flies go to in winter is likely to be matched 
by the still more insoluble conundrum of 
what happens to professional men—to doctors, 
artists, engineers, inventors, barristers (though 
some of thes® at least can become Judges 
and State-paid and pensioned functionaries), 


scientists, and the like—in their old age. THE FOUNDER OF CAMBRIDGE’S FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, WHICH THIS WEEK CELEBRATES ITS 
RICHARD, SEVENTH VISCOUNT FITZWILLIAM, AT THE AGE OF SIXTY-FOUR— 
FROM A MEZZOTINT BY CHARLES TURNER FROM THE PAINTING BY H. HOWARD, R.A. 


Their aggregate voting strength is so small, 
however, that no one is likely to worry 
much about their fate. But the ultimate effect on 
the nation’s earning power, creative ability and culture 
must be very serious. Even doctors, who have so far 
been able to realise a little untaxed capital by selling 
their practices, will apparently be forbidden hence- 
forward to do so. I find it difficult to see why physicians 
—men who make what they earn entirely by their 
own efforts and without exploiting any other worker— 
should be denied this right on moral grounds, while 
business-men of the financial entrepreneur type are 
allowed under the present egalitarian dispensation to 
enjoy enormous and untaxed appreciation on the 
capital with which they operate. Our system of crush- 
ing taxation on incomes and no taxation at all on 
capital appreciation seems almost to have been 
framed to discourage productive labour and to 
encourage the manipulator and speculator: a class, 
incidentally, who not only do little or nothing to enrich 
the community, but who frequently impoverish and 
embitter it by the social and economic dislocation 
caused by their (to themselves) successful operations. 
These, however, are the real privileged of our age, 
and appear to be to Socialist-Democratic communities 
what commissars are to Communist ones. 

For this reason Sir Stafford Cripps’ special ‘‘ once 
for all’’ levy does not appear in general principle an 


unreasonable tax : at its highest incidence it amounts, ° 


at least in theory, to no more than about 2 per cent. of 
the capital value of the income-earning capital taxed. 
This is not a very excessive proportion, in view of the 
enormous capital appreciation which has been achieved 
by some capital owners in the past decade. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it is precisely the class which by 
financial manipulation and by keeping large sums of 
capital, real or fictionary, liquid, secures rapid large- 
scale capital appreciation, that is least likely to be 
affected by the incidence of a capital tax based on 
invested income. And the property-owning class 
which will suffer most, and which is unfortunately 
least able to bear such an additional impost, is the 
nowadays hard-working, frugal-living and socially and 
economically valuable country-gentleman type. These 
men, generally veterans of one war or the other and 


CENTENARY : 








THE SEVENTH VISCOUNT FITZWILLIAM, WHEN A FELLOW-COMMONER AT 
TRINITY HALL, CAMBRIDOR, AND BEFORE SUCCEEDING TO THE TITLE— 
FROM A PAINTING BY WRIGHT OF DERBY. 


a Fellow of the Royal Society, and an author of philosophical letters 

e. the comparative influence Protestantism and Catholicism, he 

for his and y for the liberality 

with which he made his collections available for study to all who were 

interested in them, an aspect of his character which has been most 
appropriately perpetuated by the foundation of the Museum. 


Their fathers and grandfathers may have 
reared pheasants, hunted five days a week 
and lived on the fat of the land; but most 
of the country landowners I know to-day 
live lives of unremitting labour, social isola- 
tion and material discomfort for the sake of 
the soil of which they are trustees. The 
necessity imposed on them of selling more 
land, at forced prices, to raise the where- 
withal to pay the Levy—for they are men, 
for the most part, of little liquid capital—will 
not enrich the nation, but impoverish it. I 
doubt if the Chancellor can have sufficiently 
considered this effect of his Budget novelty. 
Perhaps in an administrative sense there was 
no way of avoiding it, though in matters 
of administration, I am a believer in the adage 
—seldom subscribed to by bureaucrats where 
their own departments are concerned—that 
where there’s a will, there’s a way. Not 
always, of course, but usually. 

In other respects the Budget, within the 
alarming framework imposed by our present 
national expenditure, seems to have been well 
designed to pursue simultaneously a _ con- 
structive national economic policy and to 
serve the ends of equity. It struck one who 
‘does not share the Chancellor’s political 
philosophy or loyalties, as the work of a man 
who loves both his country and justice, and 
of a man whose mind is capable of thinking 
in terms not only of money but of real 
wealth. It was framed primarily to achieve 
two ends: to check inflation and to stimulate 
production, and, by doing so, to equip the 
nation to win the battle of the Gap. The 
increase in the earned income allowance was 
a move, though only a small one, in the 
right direction: that of lessening the burden 
of taxation on those who, by hard work, 
contribute most to the nation’s wealth. 
The deplorable system which has grown 
up over the last fifty years may be said 
to have had exactly the contrary effect. It 
penalises and discourages the man who shoulders 
more than his fair share of the nation’s burden of 
work and artificially supports the slacker and 
shirker. This is not a_system we are likely to be 
able to support much longer without national bank- 
ruptcy and starvatidbn, and it is something to have 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer who shows some 
sign of recognising it. 

As an exercise in self-denial the Budget is probably 
unparalleled in history. I can think of no example of 
a nation suffering undex such dreadful taxation, and, 
presented with an enormous Budget-surplus, not using 
at least some part of it to reduce its burden. Sir 
Stafford’s performance—and England’s endorsement 
of it—surpasses the highest examples of Victorian 
thrift and seventeenth-century Puritanism. As a 
gesture to the world of our moral strength and social 
discipline it is worthy of 1940. The tragedy is that 
the Chancellor is unable, apparently, to persuade his 
colleagues to impose on the spending Departments of 
State an austerity and economy equal to that of the 
men who earn the nation’s living. The wastefulness 
and prodigality—in manpower, material and time— 
of our vast bureaucracy is the counterpart of the 
extravagant living of Victeriafi spendthrifts and 
seventeenth-century aristocratic debauchees. And the 
inroads these make on our wealth is far greater and 
at a period when we can far less easily afford it. 

Though the Budget was framed primarily to check 
inflation, there was a passage in the Chancellor's speech 
about watching for signs of a deflationary change. 
This I felt was wise. However unbalanced our 
external position, our internal one may change with 
dazzling rapidity. The day is coming—jt may come 
surprisingly soon—when the shops will be full of 
goods which no one can afford to buy, and when 
manufacturers, to sell their products at lower prices, 
will have either to reduce wages or to discharge hands 
in favour of labour-saving machinery. When that 
day comes, our problem will no longer be inflation but 
deflation, and, back where we were in 1922, a drastic 
reduction in taxation will be our only lifeline. 


Lb Mae RIN Ao 


Mier Sica. 
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SHOWING THE WRECKED COACHES, THE FIREMEN, POLICE AND HELPERS: THE SCENE AT DAWN AFTER THE COLLISION BETWEEN A MAIL TRAIN FROM GLASGOW TO EUSTON 
AND A GLASGOW TO CREWE PASSENGER EXPRESS ON APRIL 17, AT WINSFORD, CHESHIRE. 
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A PHOTOGRAPH WHICH GIVES SOME IDEA OF THE DESTRUCTION CAUSED BY THE COLLISION : THE ENGINE OF THE MAIL TRAIN EMBEDDED iN THE WRECKAGE OF THE PASSENGER 
EXPRESS, WHICH WAS STATIONARY AT THE TIME OF THE IMPACT. 


THE GLASGOW MAIL TRAIN DISASTER: THE SCENE AFTER THE COLLISION AT WINSFORD ON APRIL 17. 


A serious railway accident took place early on the morning of April 17, on the communication cord in the third coach from the front had been pulled, and the train, 
London Midland Region main line at Winsford, Cheshire. The 6.25 p.m. mail therefore, had stopped. The guard ran back and placed warning detonators on the 
line in the hope of halting the mail train. But for the prompt action of a fireman 


train from Glasgow to Euston ran into the rear of the 5.40 p.m. Glasgow to 
Crewe passenger express. Two coaches were smashed, and a third damaged on the footplate of the stationary passenger express a third train might have been 


by the impact, and twenty-four people were killed. Others were injured, and involved. He ran to a signal-box to warn the signalman and was in time to stop 
on April 18 fifteen were still detained in hospital. The accident occurred after the a mail train travelling in the opposite direction. 
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ADVANCING ACROSS THE SLOPES OF MOUNT CASTEL TO ATTACK CASTEL VILLAGE: 
ARMED ARABS MOVING IN OPEN ORDER IN DEAD. GROUND. 
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AN IMPORTANT POSITION ON THE JERUSALEM-TEL AVIV ROAD, WHICH HAS CHANGED 
HANDS SEVERAL TIMES : THE APPROACHES TO MOUNT CASTEL, SHOWING ARABS ADVANCING. 
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4 
REINFORCEMENTS FOR THE JEWISH GARRISON OF CASTEL VILLAGE: HAGANAH TROOPS % A DRAMATIC INCIDENT ILLUSTRATING THE TENSION IN PALESTINE: ARABS RACING FOR 4 
MOVING UP THE HILLSIDE TO THE RUINS, WHICH HAVE CHANGED HANDS SEVERAL TIMES. } | COVER WHEN SHOTS WERE FIRED DURING THE FUNERAL OF ABDUL KADER HUSSEINI. 
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h WHERE MEMBERS OF IRGUN ZVAI LEUMI AND THE STERN GANG MASSACRED SOME 200 ARAB VILLAGERS— 
MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN-—-AND THREW THEIR BODIES DOWN A WELL: THE VILLAGE OF DEIR YASIN. 


Yair recent weeks the storm-centre in Palestine has been Jerusalem and its outskirts, where deter- 
mined efforts have been made by the Arabs to prevent Jewish convoys from getting through to the 
city with food supplies and equally determined efforts on the part of Haganah and the Jewish extremist 

military organisations to keep the Jerusalem-Tel Aviv road open. Much of the fighting has taken place on 

CHECKING OVER A SACK OF FLOUR WITH A MINE-DETECTOR IN THE /’ Mount Castel, where Castel village, which dominates a long stretch of the Jerusalem-Tel Aviv road, has 
SEARCH FOR ILLEGAL ARMS: A BRITISH SOLDIER EXAMINING FOOD changed hands several times and at the time of writing is held by Haganah forces. It was there that the 
FOR THE JEWISH QUARTER IN THE OLD CITY, JERUSALEM. Arab leader, Abdul Kader Husseini, a cousin of the Mufti, was killed on April 8. His funeral in Jerusalem 
provided an insight into the tension now prevailing in Palestine, for, during the procession, some shots were 
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FIGHTING IN THE JERUSALEM AREA: ~ 
BRITISH MANDATE IN PALESTINE. 
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SHOWING THE DOMINATING POSITION OF CASTEL VILLAGE: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
ON THE OUTSKIRTS, WITH THE JERUSALEM-TEL AVIV ROAD SEEN IN CENTRE. 
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DESTROYED BY THE ARABS WITH EXPLOSIVES TO PREVENT THE JEWS USING THE BUILDINGS \ 


AS AN OUTPOST: A VIEW OF A STONE QUARRY ON MOUNT CASTEL. 
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CAPTURED IN NORTH PALESTINE WEARING ARAB DRESS: JEWISH PRISONERS OF WAR 
IN AN ATTACK ON CASTEL VILLAGE: ARABS IN PROCESSION IN JERUSALEM. \ ON THEIR WAY TO BE INTERROGATED SURROUNDED BY ARAB GUARDS. 
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# SHOWING TYPICAL INHABITANTS OF THE ARAB VILLAGE OF DEIR YASIN--THE LIDICE OF PALESTINE-—-SCENE A 
OF A MASSACRE BY JEWISH EXTREMISTS : A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN ON THE OCCASION OF A VILLAGE WEDDING. 


fired and the mourners scattered, seeking cover in doorways and side-streets—a wild scene of sauve qui peut. 

All Arab businesses were closed and about 30,000 people attended the funeral. On April 9 it was reported 

that Jewish forces had captured an Arab village five miles outside Jerusalem, commanding thé road 

at the point where it enters the city. Later the grim facts were revealed which place this village, Deir 

Yasin, in the same category as Lidice. Members of Irgun Zvai Leumi and the Stern Gang entered the » MEMBERS OF HAGANAH, INCLUDING TWO GIRLS, CHAT AMID THE 
village and turned the inhabitants out of bed and, lining them up against a wall, shot them in cold blood , INS OF CASTEL VILLAGE AT THE SPOT WHERE THE ARAB LEADER, ‘ 
to the number of some 200—men, women and children. Their bodies were. reported to have been thrown UL KADER MUSSEINI, WAS KILLED WHEN LEADING AN ATTACK. 
into a well. This atrocity was condemned by Haganah, who entered the village and turned out the extremists. B Re 
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HAVE been compiling a lecture to be given 

to the most famous of British military 
educational institutions on the study of 
military history. I have been writing a review 
of the official volume covering the final phase 
of. the First World War in France and 
Belgium, concluding with the complete defeat 
of Germany and the Armistice of November 11, 
1918. I have been listening to discussions in 
a military mess on the form which the official 
history of the Second World War ought to take. And I have 
just paid an instructive visit to the School of Infantry. 
All these experiences have led to fresh consideration on my 
part of the value of military history and theory to pro- 
fessional soldiers. This is a matter of moment to the Army 
in the present circumstances. In the third year after the 
conclusion of the greatest of wars the Army is being reduced 
in strength to an extent greater than the most pessimistic 
in its ranks had expected. The infantry, without which, 
according to Field Marshal Lord Montgomery, it is still 
impossible to win battles, has recently been subjected to 
another drastic cut in the elimination of the second battalions 
of regiments. There is a tendency, which I must assume 
to be inevitable but which fills me with anxiety, to do away 
with front-line fighting troops for the sake of a large number 
of administrative or ancillary soldiers who do not them- 
selves fight. So far as one can see, the fate of the real 





“THE QUALITY OF THE TRAINING WHICH THE REGULAR ARMY RECEIVES BECOMES 
OF EVEN GREATER IMPORTANCE THAN IT HAS BEEN IN THE PAST” 
THE SCHOOL OF INFANTRY AT WARMINSTER, WILTSHIRE, WHERE OFFICERS AND 
N.C.0.8 ARE TAUGHT HOW TO TRAIN MEN IN PEACE AND LEAD THEM IN WAR, 
In the article on this page Captain Falls discusses the military art as an academic subject and nee 
an instructive visit he made to the School of Infantry recently. Before World War II. 


two Infantry Schools—the Small-arms School at Hythe, Kent, and the Machine-gu: 
avon. In 1942 the Commander-in-Chief, Home Forces, we ~ ° = 


at Warminster for the training of platoon and comeeny em 
Warminster house the Headquarters and the hace ing, 


Hythe. The School now holds courses for officers and n.c.0.s in tactics 
courses are held in the summer for the Territorial Army. In addition there are administrative courses 
for adjutants and regimental sergeant-majors. In the course of a year about 1100 


600 n.c.o.s pass through the School. 


fighting units of the Regular Army in the near future is 
to be a cadre for expansion on the one hand and, on the 
other, a mother to the Territorial Army, which cannot 
yet be said to have been born. 

In these circumstances the quality of the training which 
the Regular Army receives becomes of even greater 
importance than it has been in the past. It has to provide 
what may be called yeast for a considerable mass, actual 
or potential. The fighting force which it can produce 
immediately on demand must be small, so that it is urgently 
necessary that this should be efficient, and, indeed, there is 
no excuse for its not being so. Yet its other function, 
that of permeating, staffing, and in general animating a 
force on the scale which would be required in time of 
emergency, is even more vital. Both call for the best 
methods ‘of training. As I pointed out in an article some 
time ago, the layman's conception of training as a mixture 
of drill or ‘‘ square-bashing’’ and of unit exercises on 
Salisbury Plain and other open spaces, is inaccurate. 
Useful as such types of training are, they represent only a 
small proportion of that which is imparted in the units and, 
above all, in the schools, under which term I include the 
Staff College, the Royal Military Academy, and every type 
of educational establishment. These two in particular 
have to include a great number of subjects, and there is 
no time for any ‘which are not of practical value. The 
question to be answered is whether military theory and 
military history can be ranked under that heading. 

As regards theory, there can be no doubt about the 
answer, even though some senior officers profess to find no 
purpose in it. In fact, it cannot be avoided. The simplest 
tactical training contains a large element of theory, that 
theory which is founded upon experience. It would be 
impracticable to work out each small problem purely in 
the light of common sense, necessary though that element 
must also be. When a company commander learns that by 
night he must make different dispositions from those which 
he assumes by day, an element of theory is being introduced 
into his instruction, The same thing occurs when he 
studies the principles of village fighting, whether with a 
diagram or a model or in the open. Theory is, in fact, 
a short cut. It must accord with common sense and be 
accepted by the student as doing so, but it saves time and 
prevents errors and divergencies of method by creating 
a series of by-passes round obstacles which it would other- 
wise take too long to surmount. If it should be adhered 
to in a wooden and unimaginative manner, it will un- 
doubtedly cramp initiative and originality, and that is 
a danger always present. It can be overcome if the 
instructors are up to their work. I believe that they are 
nowadays, as in the years immediately after a great war 
they should be. And if there has been laid down, as in the 
British Army and most others, a list of “ principles of war,” 

what can they be called but theory ? 

In the case of military history, the answer is more 
difficult, since it does not provide ready-made answers 


while the P Platoon Weapons Wing is at 
and weapons, while special 





AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
THE MILITARY ART AS AN ACADEMIC SUBJECT. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


to any problem. The mere bookworm, who has steeped 
himself in the campaigns of the great captains and failed 
to learn how to command a sub-unit or carry out the 
functions of a junior staff officer, is unlikely to be efficient 
in war. Yet Napoleon was a great reader without being 
a bookworm. It was he who advocated reading and 
meditating upon the wars of the greatest captains, and 
he practised what he preached. He profited from this form 
of study more than most commanders can hope to. In his 
first command he was called upon to operate in the Alpine 
theatre of the War of the Austrian Succession, which he 
had particularly studied, and though the situation in 
which he found himself was not an exact reproduction of 
that of the Prince de Conti and Marshal de Maillebois in 
that campaign, it was close enough to it for his reading 
to become of direct practical value to him. Admittedly this 
is rare, because military history does not repeat itself. 


: A VIEW OF 


n School at Nether- 
"of the School of Infantry 
Cin the buildings at 


officers and 


It does, however, 
repeat situations 
which bear a general 
likeness to each other 
and which are 
governed by the same 
principles, precepts or 
warnings. It can 
never be more than 
one factor in military 
education—and that 
as regards strategy 
rather than tactics, 
because stlrategiy 
changes to a lesser 
extent than tactics 
—but in my view it 
still has a part to 
play. And I am glad 
to say that this is at 
present the official 
view. 

In “ The Use of 
History,”” Mr. A. L. 
Rowse writes: “* You 
will already have 
guessed what I think 
to be the prime— 
though not the only 
—use of history. It 
is that it enables you to understand, better than any other 
discipline, the public events, affairs and trends of your time. 
What could be more important? If you do not understand 
the world you live in, you are merely its sport, and apt to 
become its victim. . . . For that is what history is about. It 
is about human society, its story, and how it has come to be 
what it is; knowing what societies have been like in the 
past and their evolution will give you the clue to the factors 
that operate in them, the currents and forces that move 
them, the motives and conflicts, both general and personal, 
that shape events."" And what can be said of history in 
general can be applied to the particular branch of the 
history of war. It enables the student to see and compre- 
hend war as an entity. It shows him not only how and 
why wars break out, but also their nature and tendencies in 
relation to the type of civilisation and social order, the 
geographical and economic situation, of the nations con- 
cerned, and the type of armament and industrial standard 
of the age. That it is often extremely difficult to read the 
lessons aright and that those who succeed in doing so are 
often disregarded, is no more than an illustration of human 
fallibility and the complexity of the subject. It does not 
imply that military history is of no use. 

Mr. Rowse remarks that this interpretation in the light 
of the past is not the only use of history, and again we may 
proceed from his general to our particular history. There 





FOLLOWING THE VARYING FORTUNES OF THE “ 
THE “ STAR-WORSHIPPERS ” 


is besides the more purely utilitarian benefit a 
remarkable fascination, a deep inspiration, in 


discovering how our fore-runners lived and 
toiled and died. It cannot fail tostir the imagin- 
ation of every intelligent soldier to learn how 
his ancestor under Vere or Marlborough in the 
Low Countries, Galway or Wellington in Spain, 
Abercromby or Wolseley in Egypt, existed and 
behaved, how he was armed and how he handled 
his weapons, what he thought of the war and 
of his commander, in what estimation he was held by his 
foe, how he was fed, what compensations he found in the 
hard and bleak life of warfare. It comes to us with a shock 
of amused delight when, in a foreign verdict on the English 
soldier of the sixteenth century, it is stated that he was a 
good fighting man but grumbled mightily if he did not get 
what seemed to the Continental soldier a vast quantity of 
food, also that one of his weaknesses in siege warfare was 
a habit of leaving the trenches to dig up conies. Information 
of this sort is not going to afford direct assistance in the 
winning of a battle, but it has its value in the broadening 
of the mind and in the stimulation of the imagination. 
The officer needs this as much as the man in any of the 
higher prefessions. 

The first need of the soldier is to be able to fight, or to 
administer, or both, as occasion offers. The second is to 
find himself at home in the atmosphere of warfare, to have 
an understanding of war as a whole, 
to possess the power of estimating 
in what circumstances ,war will 
occur, what the upshot will be, and 
the significance of the successive 
phases of a war or a campaign. 
This latter must rank below the 
former in importance, but it is 
not to be despised. And as it is 
something which the military 
correspondent and student of 
warfare may share with the pro- 
fessional soldier, it may not be 
beside the point to describe my 
own experience here. I found 
myself, on the outbreak of the last 
war, called upon at the shortest 
notice to act as a military corres- 
pondent. My assets were a relatively 
short period of service as a junior 
regimental officer and junior staff 





STUDYING THE PRINCIPLES OF VILLAGE FIGHTING AT THE SCHOOL OF INFANTRY: A COURSE 


SUN-WORSHIPPERS " IN THEIR STRUGGLE WITH 
FOR CONTROL OF THE MODEL VILLAGE. 


officer, and a longer period as a student and writer of 
military history, together with some interest in the theory 
of war and a certain knowledge of military geography. 
And I am sure that such success as I had in exposition 
and analysis was due to that background, and that I could 
not have tackled what for me was a novel task without it. 
As I have said, this is by no means the primary job of the 
serving soldier, but it may easily become one of his jobs, 

and I believe that he will find it useful in any job. 

There is nowadays a good deal of pressure from various 
points to narrow the military officer’s education at all 
stages down to the severely practical. But severely 
practical men, who are nothing more, often reveal serious 
limitations. It is thus a matter of satisfaction to me that 
there appears to be an intention to resist this pressure 
and to make of our officers, so far as is practicable, what 
Bacon calls “ full men," as well as men of action. The 
Royal Engineers have definitely that end in view as regards 
the students they send up to Cambridge. The science 
degree which these serving officers are expected to take, 
is intended to be of practical value to them in their pro- 
fession, but besides that they are expected to benefit from 
the life and associations of a great residential university. 
On narrower lines all can be given similar opportunities 
and the Army itself may exercise some of the functions of 
a university. 
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THE “‘HANDS”’ OF THE ATOMIC AGE’S FRANKENSTEIN CAN-OPENING—FROM 8 FT. AWAY AND IN DEAD GROUND: SPAGHETTI A LA MILANAISE—THE FOOD OF THE ROBOT: 
SIGN THEIR INVENTOR’S NAME: A _ STRIKING DEMON- WHILE THE FURTHER ‘“‘ HAND’”’ GRASPS THE OPENER, THE AN AMUSING DEMONSTRATION OF THE DIVERSITY OF 
STRATION OF THE REMOTE-CONTROLLED MANIPULATORS. NEARER, ELECTRICALLY TWISTED, TURNS THE ROTARY KEY. OPERATION POSSIBLE FOR THE MECHANICAL ‘“ HANDS.” 


oe , ces 4 : ee j : . = es - ‘sf 
Continued. } 
“ i oy n . % The actual “‘ hands’’ are 
HE m ee ‘ es i similar to the double 
; a wei ustrate : j hooks used by amputees. 
ere—the remote- ; . , ey They are carried at the 
controlled manipula- | & P lower ends of two arms 
tors, »* give them their i] : Cf ' ' which descend vertically 
full name—are the ap- | | ; sue pod from two horizontal 
propriate—and, indeed, | shafts 8 ft. long, across 
inevitable—hands of the y | the top of the protective 
Frankenstein of the * : ae wall. Other arms descend 
Atomic future. Atomic ' : ‘es 3 " (in “safe” territory) 
scientists at certain ; \ @ ag j from these shafts and 
stages in their activities * | ' i Bs carry at the bottom the 
must operate with F " ¥ ‘ € fs handles with which the 
objects, and in areas, _ ae 3 operator controls the 
charged with deadly ' ‘ ; aoe device. He is seated, and 
radio-activity. To do views his mechanical 
this, long-range tools, ; i ie hands, 8 ft. away, with 
operated from behind 1 ’ + . | the aid of binoculars (if 
the cover of baffle walls, \ d : er —_ | necessary) and a four- 
have been improvised : ' 7 bch re wa ts mirror periscope which 
and evolved from the 1 .¥ ie looks over the wall. The 
beginning. The mechani- \ : . tse ; fe ; general motion of the 
cal hands we show are a ; F ; ae hooks corresponds. to 
logical development of , ; s M : that given to the handles 
such devices, combined \ 4 { % as they are moved up or 
with the ingenuity of the : \ j down, forwards or back- 
hand-hoo ks of the | a ‘ wards, and from side to 
amputated victim of the ; 4 . : . side. The grasping 
war. They have been ' action is controlled 
developed in the labora- ’ : foot pedals. The hand 
tory of the Atomic can be turned around 
Power Division of the ; three axes by wrist move- 
General Electric Com- ment, and this action is 
pany in the United reproduced in the 
States and were designed hh “hands.” Most of the 
and constructed by Mr. \\ connection between 
John Payne, assisted by ; handles and “ hands "’ is 
Mr. Charles Hoffman ; mechanical, but the 
and they were recently de- 4 (Continued below, centre. 
monstrated in New York. 
[Continued opposite. 





THE “ HANDS” “IN OPERATION: HERE THE INVENTOR IS SEATED AT THE CONTROLS AND 
WATCHING THROUGH THE PERISCOPIC SCREEN THE ACTIONS WHICH HIS “HANDS” ARE 
PERFORMING 8 FT. 
AWAY, ON THE OTHER 
SIDE OF A. PROTEC- 
TIVE SHIELD. 


Continued.} 

twisting of thé 

‘wrists’ is accom- 

plished electric- 

ally. This permits 

the artificial hands 

to do something be- 

yond the power of 

human hands — to 

twist round com- 

pletely any number 

of times—a_ tech- 

nique useful, for 

example, in turning 

screws or nuts. As 

our pictures show, 

these “‘ hands "’ have 

an amazing ingenuity 

and have been demon- 

strated in such tasks 

as pouring a drink, 

handling a drill, 

writing, opening a 

tin—even playing 

cards and manipula- 

ting spaghetti—with 

a slow intentness and 

precision which appear 

ridiculous and clumsy 

until one realises that 

these are the only 

*“ hands" which can 

work in the new 

THE OPERATION, SHOWN IN THE CENTRE PICTURE, REPEATED £N CLAIR, WITH THE PROTECTIVE “ poisgn-belt "which THE MECHANICAL MAN WIELDS BIT AND BRACE: A POSED 
SHIELD AND THE PERISCOPIC APPARATUS REMOVED IN ORDER TO REVEAL THE PROCESS. GRASPING nuclear fission has DISPLAY OF THE VERSATILITY OF THE LONG-RANGE MANIPU- 
IS DONE BY PEDAL-CONTROL, “ WRIST "’-TURNING BY ELECTRICITY BUT IN GENERAL THE “ HANDS "\—""* created, “"""  LATORS. IN PRACTICE, THE PIECE OF PLYWOOD WOULD NEED 

REPEAT THE ACTIONS OF THE OPERATOR'S HANDS. TO BE FIXED IN ORDER NOT TO TURN WITH THE BIT. 

















MECHANICAL “ HANDS *’ TO WORK IN THE ATOMIC NO-MAN’S-LAND : REMOTE-CONTROLLED MANIPULATORS FOR THE NUCLEAR PHYSICIST. 
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““SIENESE QUATTROCENTO PAINTING ’’: By JOHN POPE-HENNESSY.* 
“‘FLORENTINE PAINTING”: By FREDERICK ANTAL. 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 





ERE are two “had a deep-seated belief in artistic evolution’: to different styles in 

new books the Sienese “‘ the past formed a challenge rather than the same period. 

about Italian a heritage.” “‘ Just as the rationalistic tendency of Such divergence 

painting, and each Florentine religious thought is reflected in the repre- is, in its turn, due 

nee ” of them devoted sentational urge of fifteenth-century Florentine artists, to the fact that 
DR. FREDERICK ANTAL, THE AUTHOR OF to . famous schocl, win the ot jepinarepd of Siena = mirrored Ret the ant- what =" call the MR. JOHN POPE-HENNESSY, THE AUTHOR OF 
‘‘ PLOREXNTINE PAINTING AND ITS SOCIAL but to a period realistic bias of Sienes2 quattrocento painting. public is not a * SIENESE QUATTROCENTO PAINTING,” ONE 
BACKGROUND,” ONE OF THE BOOKS jin that school’s And so on. But Mr. Pope-Hennessy is writing a homogeneous body, °% oun jalan, mia a on 


REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. hicteew bith 
Dr. Antal is a Hungarian by birth but story Wa oes 
has been resident in caaene for many not usually 
years. A Doctor of the Universities o : 
Budapest and Vienna, he is a distinguished seueeve much 
art historian and ig emmy! well _— attention. Those 
as an authority on ian painting. It is : 
his contention that the pooligms posed by who write about 
art history are readily understandable only Florentine art 


vn veyed iin the amewers ot he commonly con- 

centrate on the 
Florence of the Medicis, the period of Botticelli, 
Michelangelo and a host,of other artists who 
dominate the galleries of the world. And Sienese 
painting, to most people, means that earlier period 
which produced Duccio and those many other 
artists who worked with gold backgrounds and 
are to be seen in plenty in the gallery at Siena, 
by the white-and-black Cathedral, and who 
culminated in the great and classical Simone 
Martini. It is a pleasant change to find the search- 
‘lights of the studious switching over to more 
neglected fields of survey. Apart from this, these 
two books have little in common. 


(very acute and elegant) preface introducing a volume but is split up into Mr. John Pope-Hennessy (born 1913) has 
various often boon * eens of the staff of the Victoria 

: : an Tt Museum since . His 

anta §° mt st es interest lies mainly in Italian painting and 
groupings. Since sculpture of the fifteenth century, and his 
the ublic is ub ished works eX m4 cave, di 
P aolo”’ (1937) and “‘ Sassetta’”’ (1939), 
merely another besides contrfbutions ome Burlit ton 
: lagazine and other publications. ‘wo 

word for society books—“ A Sienese Codex of Dante’s 


in its capacity Divine Comedy” and _ “ Domenichino 
as recipient of Drawings at —- in 
art, what is 
required next is to examine the structure of society 
and the relationship between its various sections. 
To this end, we must ascertain the economic and 
social causes which have produced these divisions. 
This should be our first concern, for here alone 
have we solid ground under our feet. To sum 
up: we can understand the origins and nature of 
co-existing styles only if we study the various 
sections of society, reconstruct their philosophies 
and thence penetrate to their art.” 
The reader, at this point, should realise what 
Mr. Pope-Hennessy is not unaware of the , he is in for. He may even foresee that for pages 
relations between the man and his age, the men and sun Gttehs Oe tak sued ink Sun Ghek 46 oF. Dome Bx at a time he will encounter no mention of art. 
their times. He is even acutely aware of the ,, L155 snp ST, PAUL DEPICTED AS TAKING PLACE BETWEEN He will hear much of direct and indirect taxation, 
relation between the man and his City in an age sgovences oF COLUMNS, IN WHICH THE PERSPECTIVE Has BEEN the conflict between the bourgeoisfe and the landed 
gentry, and the woollen industry and commercial 





when neighbouring cities could be as different in carerULLY CALCULATED: ‘‘ VISION OF ST. DOMINIC,” BY FRA 
atmosphere as neighbouring nations are (at any ANGELICO (1387-1455). PARIS, LOUVRE. competition. He will learn that ‘‘ Aquinas, follow- 
rate, in the Western Reproduced _ from “Florentine ing Aristotle, was 
Zone!) to-day. He Painting,” by Courtesy of the somewhat cool to- 
Publishers. ” 
wards traders. He 


finds in the romantic 
(and still as unchang- 
ing as it is fresh) 
town of St. Catherine 
very different tradi- 
tions from those of 
its neighbour, 
Florence. Florence, 
technically, had, of 
course, its influence 
over Siena. ‘“ There 
are few major altar- 
pieces of the century 
which do not owe 
something to proto- 
types evolved in 
Florence. it is un- 
likely, for example, 
that Sassetta would 
have painted his 
‘Madonna of the 
Snow’ had the 
achievement of 
Masaccio not been 
in the forefront of “,y ,ncEL, DETAIL FROM THE CORTONA 
his mind: without poryprycn,” BY SASSETTA (c4. 1400-1450). THE 
the precedent of Fra ALTARPIECE IS NOT DOCUMENTED AND IS DATABLE 
Angelico, Giovanni ONLY ON STYLISTIC GROUNDS. 
di Paolo’s ‘ Paradiso’ 8. DOMENICO, CORTONA, 

would have assumed Reproduced from “ Sienese Quattro- 


a very different form; cento a iy Cantey of the 
Matteo di Giovanni 

would never have evolved his open-mouthed 
‘St. Thomas’ had it not been for paintings by the 
Pollajuoli. Francesco di Giorgio’s ‘Madonna’ at 
Amiens is based on a painting by Verrocchio; and the 
only artist in the entire century to remain immune 
from contacts of this kind, Sano di Pietro, rapidly 
atrophied for want of the sustenance of which his con- 
temporaries availed themselves."" Yet, whatever the 
Sienese may have learnt from the Florentines, they 
had a different state of mind. “‘ More, possibly, than 
that of any othef school, Sienese quattrocento painting 
has its roots in the preceding century. In Florence 
the painting of the middle of the fifteenth century 
was regarded as superior to, and indeed as superseding 
that of the painters of the earlier trecento. In Siena, 
on the other hand, the quattrocento was distinguished 
by an almost superstitious reverence for the painting 
of the fourteenth century."" The Florentine artist 


will receive in- 
struction concerning 
Florentine constitu- 
tional history and the 
history of religious 
sentiment; and he 
will be told, probably .- 
for the first time in 
his life, that ‘In 
1339, Edward III.’s 
campaign against 
France was financed 
by the two largest 
Florentine banking 
houses, the Bardi 
and the Peruzzi, who 
early in the century 
had controlled be- 
tween them the whole 
financial administra- 
tion of England and 
had _ large _invest- 
ments in that 


of beautiful plates, with 
notes, displaying the work 
of a dozen remarkable 
artists. Mr. Antal, on the 
other hand, has written a 
large history, with plates 
to illustrate it. He finds 
that there is, on the one 
hand,a tendency for works 
produced at one time and 
place to have much in 
common: he finds, on the 
other hand, that works 
produced at one place 
and time by coeval men 
may have very great 
“‘ stylistic discrepancies.” 
Whence do these arise ? 
He wants to understand. 
“The public,” he says, 
“is by no means unani- 
mous in its outlook on 
life, and this divergence 
of outlook among its “,xceL KNEADING A SNOWBALL, DETAIL From COUNtry. The failure 
various sections explains tHE MADONNA OF THE SNOW,” BY SASSETTA, THis Of the campaign, the 
the co-existence of PAINTING WAS COMMISSIONED BY A PRIVATE impoverishment of 
DONOR FOR THE CHAPEL OF the country, the 
S. BONIFAZIO IN THE DUOMO King’s inability to 
AT SIENA AND WAS BEGUN gettle his debts 
IN 1430 AND COMPLETED TWO (1 366 000 florins) 
YEARS LATER. CONTE A, CONTINI- brought about the 


BONACOSSI, FLORENCE. re f th 
Reproduced from “‘ Sienese Quattrocento nkruptcy of the 
Painting,” by Courtesy of the Publishers. | London branches of 


the two firms, and 
this, in its turn, led in 1343- 46 to the failure of 
the parent houses themselves.” 

‘How upset Giotto must have been!” one is 
tempted to exclaim if one prefers one’s #sthetic 
criticism not to have to stagger along under a load of 
economic, and every other sort of history. Perhaps 
he was, if he had an account with the Bardi or the 
Peruzzi. But, if so, he doesn’t show it in his frescoes 
and his Campanile. All the facts of life, we know, 
are in some way interdependent. But life itself is too 
short for the consideration of works of art in the light 
of Mr. Antal’s theory that one can’t really comprehend 
them without knowing everything knowable about the 
background against which they were made. If I 
felt that I had no real right to go into a picture 
gallery without equipping myself with a library 
of very erudite, but very heavy, volumes like 
this, I should never go to see any pictures again. 
I should “go to the pictures" instead. And so, 
now I come to think of it, would Giotto have 








‘ Florentine Painting and Its Social Background ; The Bourgeois 
andi Before Cosimo de Medici’s Advent to Power, X1IVth and 
Early XVth Centuries.” By Frederick Antal. 160 Plates. (Kegan ‘“‘pieta,” BY GIoTTO (cA. 
Paul; 4 guineas.) 

“Sienese Quattrocento Painting.” 
20 Figures and 93 Plates. (Phaidon Press; 20s.) 





1266-1337), WHO ‘“‘ BROUGHT ART 

BACK TO THE STUDY OF NATURE. AND SO TO THE FUNDAMENTAL 
By John Pope-Hennessy. PRINCIPLE OF ANTIQUITY.” PADUA, ARENA CHAPBL, . 
Reproduced from “ Florentine Painting,” by Courtesy of the Publishers. done in my place. 
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(~ | ~\ BROUGHT TO EUROPE AND THE ZOO 
FOR THE FIRST TIME: THE TARSIER. 
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\e LOWEST OF ALL THE PRIMATES: THE SPECTRAL TARSIER, SHOWING ITS REMARKABLY PREHENSILE 
“* HANDS,” WITH “‘ FINGERS” TERMINATING IN FLAT DISCS. 

| Z we % ae 

- ONE OF THE REMOTEST ANCESTORS OF MAN: THE SPECTRAL TARSIER OF 

sd BORNEO, A LEMUROID ANIMAL WHICH IS NOCTURNAL AND ARBOREAL. IT 

4 LIVES ON INSECTS AND LIZARDS, 

: 




















ONE OF THE THREE TARSIERS (f4RSIUS CARBONARIUS) AT THE LONDON ZOO—ITS BODY 
MEASURES FIVE INCHES AND ITS TAIL TEN INCHES. 


Pbricct 

















SEEN AT THE LONDON ZOO FOR THE FIRST TIME: A TARSIER FROM THE PHILIPPINES 
WHICH IS NOW LIVING IN A GLASS CASE MAINTAINED AT A TEMPERATURE 
BETWEEN 80 AND 90 DEGREES. 


HE recent arrival at the London Zoo of three tarsiers, a male and two females, 
| is an event of outstanding importance to zoologists, for it is the first time 
that these strange little creatures have been seen alive in Europe. They come 
from a collection of thirty which were brought fromi Mindanao, in the Philippines, 
to Emory University, in Georgia, U.S.A. The two top photographs on this 
page are reproduced by courtesy of Professor W. E. Le Gros Clark, F.R.S., 
M.A., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., Professor of Anatomy at Oxford University since 1934. 
They are of the Tarsius spectrum, one of the seven species which are now 
recognised and a native of Borneo. The Zoo specimens are known as 











seman: oH senate ne one 





Tarsius carbonarius. Tarsiers are about equal in size to a rat, and have rounded RESEMBLING LIVING GARGOYLES: TWO TARSIERS POSE FOR THEIR PHOTOGRAPH AT THE 
heads and enormous eyes. The tail is long and has a tufted end. The LONDON ZOO. NOTE THE RESEMBLANCE OF THEIR FORE-PAWS TO THE HUMAN HAND, 

skull possesses very large eye-sockets, which are nearly separated from the : 

hinder part of the skull by a bony plate, a feature which distinguishes this animal | about by leaping with extraordinary rapidity with its long, kangaroo-like hind-limbs. 
from all the other lemuroids, and in which it shows a resemblance to the monkeys and | With the flat discs at the ends of its fingers and toes it maintains a firm grip of the 
apes. The tarsier is entirely arboreal, but does not climb among the branches; it moves | boughs. Tarsiers are natives of Celebes, Sumatra, Borneo and the Philippines. 
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WHERE THE CHIVALRY OF ENGLAND MEBT: 
THE SETTING FOR THE GARTER CEREMONIES. 




















USED FOR FESTIVITIES OF PHE ORDER OF THE GARTER AND CONTAINING THE BANNERS 
OF THE ORIGINAL KNIGHTS AND PORTRAITS OF SOVEREIGNS OF THE ORDER: ST. GEORGE'S 
HALL, LARGEST APARTMENT IN WINDSOR CASTLE. 


HE Most Noble Order of the Garter was instituted in 1348 by Edward III., 
and dedicated to England's patron saint, St. George. In European history 
there has been only one other Order with a prestige to be compared with that: of 
the Garter—the Order of the Golden Fleece. Since June 28, 1831, the Order has 
consisted of the Sovereign and twenty-five Knight Companions, such lineal descen- 
dants of King George I. as may have been elected and of Sovereigns and extra 


Knights who have been admitted by special statutes. The Queen, Queen Mary, the 
(Continued below, right. 


SHOWING THE BANNERS OF THE KING OF NORWAY (LION) AND OF EX-KING CAROL OF 
RUMANIA: A VIEW OF THE CHOIR OF ST. GEORGE'S CHAPEL, CHAPEL OF THE ORDER. 
Continued.) 

Queen of the Netherlands and Princess Elizabeth are the four Ladies of the Garter. 
St. George's Hall, largest apartment in Windsor Castle, is used for festivities of the 
Order. Its ceiling is adorned with the armorial bearings of the Knights since 1350, and 
it contains portraits of the Sovereigns of the Order from James I. to George IV. The 
Throne Room of the Castle, Chapter Room of the Order, is decorated in Garter Blue 
and contains portraits of the Hanoverian kings of England, Queen Victoria and the 

Prince Consort, in Garter robes. 


3 


ii. } 
THE VERGER OF S&T. GEORGE'S CHAPEL WITH SOME OF THE OLD STALL PLATES OF THE MAGNIFICENT CEILING OF THE THRONE ROOM, WINDSOR CASTLE: IT IS THE CHAPTER 


FORMER MEMBERS OF THE ORDER: THAT OF HENRY VIII. IS ON THE RIGHT CENTRE. ROOM OF THE ORDER, AND H.M. THE KING ARRANGED TO INVEST THE NEW KNIGHTS 
ALL ARE RECORDED IN THE BOOK SHOWN IN OUR PHOTOGRAPH, THERE ON APRIL 23° BEFORE THE INSTALLATION AND GARTER SERVICE. 


Photographs reproduced by gracious permission of H.M. the King. 
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THE CHAPEL OF THE MOST NOBLE ORDER OF THE GARTER: ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, WINDSOR, WHERE THE 6ooTH ANNIVERSARY 


GARTER SERVICE AND CEREMONY OF INSTALLATION WAS 


St. George's Day, April 23, was chosen for the Garter Service in St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor, the Chapel of the Order, to mark the 600th anniversary of the foundation 
of the Order by Edward III. and for the installation of Princess Elizabeth as a 
Lady, and the Duke of Edinburgh as a Knight, of the Order, and of the new Knights, 
in a ceremony which has not been held in the Chapel for 143 years. The new 
Knights include Service chiefs. Viscount Alexander, Governor-General of Canada, was 
unable to attend an Investiture when appointed to the Order in 1946, and had his 
insignia sent to him by the King. St. George's Chapel was begun in 1471 by 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ARRANGED FOR ST. GEORGE’S DAY, APRIL 323. 


Edward IV. on the site of a chapel of Henry I. and completed by Henry VIII. 
Our photograph shows the choir, which contains the stalls of the Knights of the 
Order, with their coats of arms and banners. The banners (left) are those of ex-King 
Carol of Rumania, the Duke of Devonshire (bucks’ heads), and the Earl of Clarendon 
(escallops or); and (right) Prince Paul of Yugoslavia (double-headed eagle) the 
Marquess of Linlithgow (bezants), the Duke of Beaufort (fleurs de lys), the Marquess 
of Londonderry (lions rampant and martlets), the Earl of Athlone, and (farthest 
from camera) the Duke of Norfolk. The Dean of Windsor is ‘Register of the Order 


Photograph reproduced by gracious permission of H.M. the King. 
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ONE OF THE FINEST MUSEUMS OUTSIDE LONDON CELEBRATES ITS CENTENARY: THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM A’ 


This year Cambridge is celebrating an important anniversary --the centenary 
of the opening of the Fitzwilliam Museum. To mark the occasion, our Special 
Artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, has visited Cambridge, and on these and 
the following two pages we reproduce his impressions cof the Museum. 
Although the actual date of the opening is not known, a special exhibition 


of the founder’s collections was due to be opened on April 22 by the High 
Steward of the University, the Duke of Devonshire. The history of the 
Museum, which to-day houses one of the finest collections in the land, is 4 
memoria! to private generosity. The borough of Cambridge makes no con- 
tribution to the Museum, but instead draws about £1000 in rates and charges 
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DRAWN BY oUR SpEcIAL ARTIST, CAPTAI 
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SEUM AT CAMBRIDGE, SHOWING THE CLASSICAL GRANDEUR OF THE MAIN ENTRANCE IN TRUMPINGTON ST. 


from the Fitzwilliam. The - Fitzwilliam Museum was founded in 1816 with 

the bequest to the University of Cambridge by Richard, seventh Viscount 

Fitzwilliam, of his collections of works of art and £100,000 to provide a 

building to house them. But it was not until 1848 that the Museum was 

ready to receive the collections and open its doors to visitors. Two portraits 
, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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of the founder appear on page 452 of this issue. Lord Fitzwilliam’s bequest 
was at first housed in the old Perse School in Free School Lane, and later 
in the old University Library. Finally it was decided to choose an architect 
by open competition to design a permanent home worthy of its noble 
inheritance. In 1835 George Basevi's design was finally approved 
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THE CENTENARY OF THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM: INTERIOR VIEWS. 


Drawn BY our SpectaL Artist, CAPTAIN Bryan DE GRINEAU. 
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WHERE “ACADEMIC GLORY," A MARBLE STATUE BY THE ITALIAN SCULPTOR, FRANCESCO BARATTA, PRESIDES OVER THE IMPRESSIONISTS AND POST-IMPRESSIONISTS : 
ONE OF THE FINE ROOMS IN THE FITZWILLIAM BUILDING AT CAMBRIDGE WHICH CELEBRATES ITS CENTENARY THIS YEAR. ; 


The Fitzwilliam bequest consisted of 144 paintings: chiefly works of the later valuable. Since the original bequest the signal benefactions of the late Charles 
Italian painters; masters of the Dutch, Flemish and English Schools, including Brinsley Marlay, and three members of the Courtauld family, have added new 
celebrated pictures by Rembrandt, Titian, Palma Vecchio and Paul Veronese ; architectural splendours to the old Museum and have greatly enhanced its collec- 
and a vast assembly of prints by the most celebrated engravers, with a series of tions. The Fitzwilliam has just received one of the largest single donations in 
Rembrandt's etchings unsurpassed in England at that time. The collection of its history, a gift of £30,000 from Lord Fairhaven to form a fund for the purchase 


autograph music by Handel, Purcell and other famous composers is exceptionally of British landscape paintings and drawings. 
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HOUSING A NOBLE INHERITANCE: THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE. 


Drawn BY our Speciat Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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BASEVI’S MASTERPIECE—THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, WHICH FIRST OPENED ITS DOORS TO VISITORS IN 188 ; SHOWING THE GREAT 
ROMAN PORTICO WHICH FORMS AN IMPRESSIVE ENTRANCE TO THE BUILDING. 


The above drawing shows the grandeur of the Roman portico of the Fitzwilliam, 
which is a great monument to George Basevi. After the latter's death in 1845, 
Charles Robert Cockerell, R.A., was charged to execute the remainder of the plan. 
The entrance hall, from the design of Edward M. Barry, R.A. was not completed 
until 1875. The above drawing of the portico shows the statue of David by Donatello ; 
another statue, of St. George, is obscured by the column in the right foreground. Scores 








of pigeons who use the entrance as a rendezvous have caused some damage by nesting 
in the roof. The Friends of the Fitzwilliam, a society founded on the example of 
Les Amis du Louvre, will be honoured in the centenary year by a special exhibition 
of their generous gifts. The present Dirsctor of the Museum is Mr. Carl Winter, who 
was previously Deputy Keeper of the Department of Engravings, Illustrations and 
Designs, and of Painting, at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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TWO OF TOMPION’S FINEST LONG-CASE CLOCKS— 
A NOBLE GIFT FOR THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM. 


ae 





AMBRIDGE’S fine 
iS , museum, the Fitzwilliam, 
aT er é this week celebrated the 100th 
: anniversary of its opening, 
and elsewhere in this issue the 
story of its foundation and of 
its founder are told and illus- 
trated with photographs and 
a number of drawings by our 
Special Artist, Captain Bryan 
de Grineau. Here we show 
two magnificent clocks given 
to the Museum during the last 
year—a year marked by the 
great number of notable 
accessions and also by the 
highest attendance since 1936. 
The two Tompion long-case 
clocks—celebrated and excep- 
tionally valuable examples— 
were the gift of Mr. S. E. 


Prestige, of Gonville and IPAS LLRs tapes Oe | 





Caius College, who has re- ea 
ceived from the Vice-Chan- 
cellor the thanks of the 
University. One of the 
clocks, known as the Dray- 
ton Clock, because it was 
formerly at Drayton House, 
Northants, dates from about 
1700 and is of the type known 
as a “year equation "’ clock. 
The only other known ex- 
amples by Tompion are two 
in the possession of H.M. the 
King at Buckingham Palace. 
The other, known as the 
“Astrolabe” Clock, dates from 
1675-80; and it ingeniously 
records not only time but 
also the movements of the 
heavenly bodies. The design THE DRAYTON “ YEAR EQUATION” CLOCK—DETAIL OF THE PICTURE, LEFT. ONLY 
and also the execution of the TWO PARALLELS OF THIS FINE TOMPION ARE KNOWN, BOTH IN THE POSSESSION 
clocks and their cases are OF H.M. THE KING AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 

exceptionally fine. Together, 

they form a worthy memorial 

to Thomas Tompion, the “ father of English 
watchmaking,” and probably the most dis- 
tinguished of all the old clock-makers. 
Thomas Tompion was born in 1639 in Bed- 
fordshire and is reputed to have been origin- 
ally a farrier. At all events, it was not till 
he was twenty-five that he was apprenticed 
to a London clock-maker, being made free of 
the Company in 1671. He died in 1713 and 
(says Britten)“ left English clocks and watches 
the finest in the world and the admiration 

of his fellow-artists.”’ 


Mea a Pos 





se fa oa 














Sabian athena: ER TR ite useum, Cambridge; the photograp: of the clock 
faces are from the book “ Masterpieces of English 


NOTABLE AMONG RECENT GIFTS TO THE FITZWILLIAM Dum ee Dom ge 
MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE: THE DRAYTON LONG-CASE = yeproduced'by Courtesy of the Author and the Publishers, 
CLOCK MADE BY THOMAS TOMPION, ¢. 1700. B. 


. Batsford, Lid.) 











TOMPION’S CELEBRATED “ ASTROLABE"™ CLOCK! DETAIL OF THE FACE OF THE REMARKABLE IN A SINGULARLY BEAUTIFUL CASE OF OLIVE WOOD: THE TOMPION 
LONG-CASE CLOCK PRESENTED TO THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM AND SHOWN AT FULL LENGTH IN “ ASTROLABE " CLOCK, WHICH DATES FROM 1675-80, ABOUT THE TIME WHEN 
THE PHOTOGRAPH ON THE RIGHT. TOMPION WAS MAKING CLOCKS FOR THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY. 
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MUSICIANS AND ATTENDANTS FOR THE DEAD: CHINESE TOMB FIGURINES. 
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HOLDING A LUTE, A BOWL WITH A STUPA-LIKE ORNAMENT, A GOURD, A FLASK, 


AND A FISH ON A PLATTER: LADY ATTENDANTS FROM A T’ANG TOMB. 


(618-909 A.D.) Va 




















(aBove.) 
GLAZED STANDING 
FIGURES OF A FAL- 
CONER, A BLUE 
GLAZED BIRD IN 
HIS HAND, A HORSE- 
HOLDER AND A 
FALCONER. TANG 
DYNASTY 
(618-g09 A.D.) \ 


———— 5 





(RIGHT.) 

A SADDLED HORSE 
IN WARM ORANGE- 
BROWN GLAZE, THE 
ps DOCKED MANE AND 
ye Mian . MUZZLE IN CREAMY 





YELLOW. T'ANG 
DYNASTY 
(618-909 A.D.). 





\ WEARING A HIGH HALO-SHAPED uzap- ™ 
y DRESS SQUARED OFF AT THE TOP : 
\ A STANDING FIGURE OF THE WEI TARTAR A 





aw 

















* 
THE COMPANION TO THE GRACEFUL “YW 
STANDING FIGURE ON THE OPPOSITE sive } 
OF THE PAGE: WEI TARTAR PERIOD 


a) (386-557 A.D.). y . 


Pemrevsens sine 














PERIOD (386-557 A.D.). 


The charm of the Chinese tomb figurines of the Han, Wei and T'ang periods has 
often been compared with that of the Greek terra-cottas from Tanagra. They are 
often extremely well-modelled, and the representations of mettlesome horses, fully- 
laden camels, and” pet dogs show a remarkable observation of nature, and talent 
for representing the character of the animals portrayed. The T'ang period was 
one of great wealth and the number of servants, animals and attendants buried 


in effigy with their dead masters indicates the material prosperity of the era. 
The figurines reproduced on this page are due to come up for sale at Sotheby's 
on May 4. The lady attendants have traces of black pigment and of straw- 
coloured glaze. The falconer holding the bird has a green coat with lapels in 
orange, and the other is glazed in blue and green with fine silver iridescence. The 
horse-holder is glazed in orange and green. 
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34 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. [& 
a “nae 
AN AUSTRALIAN BARNACLE INVADES OUR ESTUARIES. 


E are all aware of the unfortunate result of the introduction to Australia of the 
rabbit ; but it was not to be expected that such an insignificant member of the 
Australian fauna as the barnacle, Elminius modestus, should reciprocate by establishing 
itself and threatening to prove a nuisance over here. Not only does it foul the bottoms 
of barges and yachts in our estuaries much more than native barnacles do; but it also has 
a more serious effect than theirs on our shell-fish industries. No one expected any trouble 
when its presence in Chichester Harbour was first reported about a year ago. It had been 
there at least since 1945, and possibly for very much longer, without causing any trouble. 
There was no means then of telling whether it had been recently introduced, or whether 
it had been there for many years and overlooked until the intensive research on fouling 
problems during the war brought its presence to light. Now, however, the species has 
been found in suitable places all along the south coast and has become the predominant 
organism in the lower reaches of the Colne, Crouch, Blackwater and Thames, so that its 
spread seems to have been very rapid. 

Elminius modestus closely resembles the common British seashore barnacles in both 
appearance and habits. Like them, it spends its adult existence firmly cemented to a 
rock, or other hard substratum, surrounded by a wall of rigid shelly plates, and capped by 
four closely-fitting movable pieces. The latter can be opened out so that when the animal 
is covered by the tide it can extrude the casting net, formed by its specially modified limbs, 
and sweep particles of food from suspension in the water into_its mouth. There are several 
British species, each with.its own biological preferences. Balanus hameri is. only. found in 
deep water; B. balanoides and Chthamalus stellatus are found between tide-marks, and 
Balanus improvisus is the British species best able to withstand low salinities and is—or 
was—the commonest barnacle in our estuaries. 
Two habits of Elminius modestus in particular 
are related to its extraordinary success over 
here. First, like Balanus improvisus, it is an 
estuarine species ; but, besides tolerating com- 
paratively fresh water, it has an exceptional 
ability to withstand muddy conditions. Charles 
Darwin wrote in 1854: ‘‘ At Sydney I found 
Elminius modestus adhering to oysters in a 
muddy lagoon, almost separated from the sea, 
and apparently very unfavourable for cirri- 
pedes’’—that is, barnacles. The second 
important fact of its natural history is its long 
breeding season. It breeds throughout the year 
in Australia, and in this country it does so 
all through the summer months, although 
native barnacles breed for only a few weeks 
in the spring. 

The shell-fish industry is concentrated in 
our estuaries, mostly in places which are too 
muddy for the British Balanus improvisus ; and 
the winkles from places like the mud-flats of 
the Blackwater have hitherto always been 
very clean ang free from barnacles. It is here 
that the ability of Elminius to with- 
stand muddy water becomes significant. 
Already there have been complaints 
about the barnacles on winkles from 
places which normally supply clean 
shell-fish ; and investigation has shown 
that Elminius is responsible for the 
trouble. Oysters are scraped clean before 
they are put on the market, so that the 
labour necessary for scraping is likely to 
increase if the threatened invasion of our 
oyster-beds materialises. It is, however, 
as a competitor for food and especially 
for living-space that this barnacle is 
jikely to prove most harmful to oysters, 
and it is here that the long breeding 
season favours Elminius. Although 
barnacles are crustacea and oysters are 
molluscs, they both have very similar 
life histories. The adults of both are 
sedentary, and each depends for the 
dispersal of the species on starting life as 
free-swimming larv# which, after being 
carried about by the currents, reach a 
stage in their development when they 
settle on any convenient rock or other 
hard object. The competition for suit- 
able surfaces for settlement is severe and 
the advantage does not always go to the 
species which settles first, for neither the 
oyster nor the barnacle has any means of 
preventing the other’s larve from sef- 
tling on its own hard shell. Oyster 
spat settles in the summer—that is, 
two or three months later than the 
larve of British barnacles, and the 
young oysters are usually able to grow over and kill these. But as the Australian species con- 
tinues to settle until the autumn it is not so easily suppressed. It was found, by placing slates 
on the oyster-beds in the River Crouch last summer, that Elminius settled on them quite 
densely at least until September. Oyster spat also settled on the slates and, as the young 
oysters were growing rapidly at this season, they were able to survive for a time amongst the 
barnacles, growing over and smothering some of them. But they tended to become stunted and 
misshapen, and it seemed likely that they would eventually be crowded out by the barnacles. 

Another consequence of the long breeding season is the ease with which the immigrant 
barnacle is fouling the bottoms of barges and yachts. Mr. Knight Jones, of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries at Burnham-on-Crouch, tells me that Elminius is now respon- 
sible for 99 per cent. of the fouling of such craft there. The reason for this appears to be 
that, while a coat of anti-fouling paint in the spring will prevent native barnacles from 
settling at that time of year, its toxic properties are not sufficiently permanent to repel 
the later settlements of Elminius. 

It is rather surprising that a barnacle which is proving itself so well suited to our climate 
and conditions should not have been introduced long ago. Most of the barnacles found 
on ships’ bottoms have a wide geographical distribution ; but, except for a single record 
from the Azores, the genus Elminius was confined to the Southern Hemisphere. It is not 
that Elsminius does not get carried on ships: specimens have, in fact, been found alive 
on a ship which arrived here from Australia. Balanus tintinnabulum and B. amphitrite 
are common on ships from tropical ports and remain alive and healthy for long periods, 
though they do not breed in our waters, which are too cold for them. That they would do 
so if our climate were warmer is indicated by the presence in 1937 in the water of Shoreham 
Harbour, which was heated by a gasworks, of a colony of B. amphitrite. 

For some obscure reason Elminius does not seem well able to survive long journeys 
on ships’ bottoms ; but having once reached this country the rapidity with which it has 
spread around our coasts is remarkable. The slipper limpet, Crepidula fornicata, an earlier 
pest of oyster-beds, which was introduced with American oysters about 1880, required 
forty to fifty years to achieve the same distribution ; but Crepidula does not have free- 
swimming larve, nor does it attach itself to the bottoms of ships.—J. P. Harpinc, Pu.D. 
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AN INSIGNIFICANT MEMBER OF THE AUSTRALIAN FAUNA WHICH HAS ESTABLISHED ITSELF ALONG OUR 
SHORES AND MAY SERIOUSLY AFFECT OUR SHELL-FISH INDUSTRIES: THE BARNACLE Elminius modestus 
SHOWN IN LARGE NUMBERS ON WINKLES AND A MUSSEL, 





“AS A COMPETITOR'-FOR FOOD AND ESPECIALLY FOR LIVING-SPACE, THIS BARNACLF IS LIKELY TO PROVE HARMFUL TO 
OYSTERS": A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING HOW A YOUNG OYSTER (CENTRE) HAS TO COMPETE WITH THE BARNACLE Elminius 
modestus POR SPACE TO GROW. 

The above photograph shows a slate which was placed in the River Crouch for the month of August 1947. The oyster 
at and the barnacles all settled on the slate during this period. The oyster when photographed was two to three weeks 
old and growing rapidly. The transparent edge of the shell growing over the very young = 

Photographs by Dr. J. P. Harding. 





LONDON NEWS 
bX") NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. 


Te Ow asi 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
HE recipe of assorted characters drawn into a bricf unity of situation is one which 
never seems to wear out. It-can, of course, be varied indefinitely ; it always makes 
easy reading, and it imposes no great strain on the writer’s creative powers. He need not, 
indeed cannot, probe very deep. : 

“Storm at the Hook,’’ by Richard Dimbieby (Hodder and Stoughton ; gs. 6d.), has the 
usual charms and superficialities of its type. Here the brief associates are Service men 
and women going on leave from Berlin. For nearly all it is an urgent and anxious trip. 
Sandford is half-blind—but must conceal it long enough to reach London, and the only 
man who can cure him. Goodwin’s wife has been unfaithful and is asking for a divorce. 
Edwin Smith has been entrusted with £300 to put on a dog : dishonest money, as he guesses, 
and a dishonest race—but Edwin is to have his share, and Edwin’s girl expects a “‘ good 
time.” Potter’s anxieties are two: his impending fatherhood, and a cheese he is taking 
home to Dad. One of the two girl sergeants is on French leave, with a very thin chance of 
getting through ; but she must get through, to marry John—now or never. Her friend 
Gladys, who used to be professionally sawn in half, has no apparent stake in this journey, 
nor very much in life; yet even Gladys is at a turning-point. 

The simultaneous events in London are more one-sided, and hinge entirely on the dog- 
race. Charles Bodden, for whom Edwin is trustee, has a brother, and the brother has a small 
gang. But the moment_for relying on its activities was_ill-chosen 














Fate, in London, takes the shape of young P.C. Watkins ;.on-the Berlin side, its agent — 


is a storm_off.the Hook... Or-isit.2. Would-the outcome have-been-different.in a. calm? 
1 am not quite sure ; but at least the gale is good in itself, and a stirring background for 
second thoughts. Edwin Smith comes out of it a wiser man: Gladys unconscious but 
engaged—though as yet unconscious of it; 
Sandford much more hopeful and serene, and 
soon. All the deserving are made happy,except 
young Potter, whose calamities raise a smile. It 
is not, perhaps, a highly deft piece of work ; but 
it has cheerfulness and ease, a handy flow of 
general knowledge, and. quite enough human 
nature to be going on with. 

After the strong meat of American novels on 
the “‘ colour bar,” “‘ Adar in the Woodpile,’’ by 
Ian McLeish (Home and Van Thal ; gs. 6d.), has 
almost the effect of another “light” story. 

Julie is the child of a mixed, illegal union 
in Port of Spain, where her grandmother, an 
old negress, keeps a brothel. The family ambition 
started with this old woman. She wants white 
blood for her descendants—marriage—escape 
from Trinidad. Julie’s mother climbed up a 
little way; Julie herself, with more advantages, 
ought to do much better. One day she has her 
chance, and captivates a young petty officer— 
who, however, takes her for a white girl.k When 
the truth comes out, unluckily the old woman’s 
calling bursts out along with it, and it is the 
second revelation which Julie blames for 
his rage and flight. He leaves her with 
child. At once, with dauntless though 
imperfect realism, she begins planning 
for the next generation; first, there 
shall be no more bastards. She has 
her grandmother's savings, with which 
to bargain for a husband ; a negro taxi- 
driver who, with a little help, could 
make good. He is a kind, sensible 
young man, a kindly father to little 
Susan, the sailor’s child. Then they 
have a boy of their own. And 
Jim the taxi-driver prospers; soon 
they are rich, 

It is a fixed scheme of Julie’s that 
her son and daughter shall go to 
England, to complete their education : 
and in due time the day comes round. 

Their troubles start on the boat. In 
Port of Spain they have not been colour- 
conscious, because the social barriers 
were fixed and taken for granted; on 
the boat they first run into “‘ dis- 
crimination.” The fact that Susan 
might well be English, while her brother 
is an unmistakable “ coloured boy,” 
proves in itself a fertile source of em- 
barrassment. On the other side, the 
shocks continue. Peter, the cheerful 
extrovert, has soon a chip on his 
shoulder; Susan is brutally divided 
from her first love. Both, in different 
ways, throw in their lot with the 
coloured people, and the resolute, 
unhappy Julie has failed again. 

Though we are used to more horrific versions of the race struggle, what Peter and Susan 
have to bear is quite bad enough. Susan’s conversion and her later life may be too romantic, 
and the story as a whole is on the faint side ; but it is warm and unpretentious. 

“Growing Up,’’ by Olivia Manning (Heinemann; gs. 6d.), has the esthetic 
flavour; it is not book-making but art. But the art is fragmentary; in almost all 
these short stories, a gleam, a vision here and there outshines the total effect. The 
Clandavy squabbles, in ‘* The Children,” are rather crude ; but one will remember the Irish 
coast, the two painted figureheads, the children’s visit to the old Admiral in the dower- 
house, In “ Growing Up,” Anna and her middle-aged lover and their whole equivocal 
affair elude one till the last moment ; but they “ view” a couple of country houses—and 
those are exquisite. There is, however, one prevailing charm : the sense of strangeness in 
human character. The proud, classical young beauty and brilliant pianist who became a 
thief ; the aggressive Polish soldier in Rumania ; the old lag who stole a tiger from the zoo— 
in Jerusalem, of all unlikely spots—they are not banal ; they have their secrets, and those 
secrets are the magic of life. Indignation is the awthor’s weak point ; the padre talking of 
the old lag, the dilettante-spokesman of ‘ The Beautiful Summer,” are too crude to be true. 
On the other hand, the schoolmarm couple in “ The Right Type ” are so monstrous that one 
may think they come off by sheer excess. There is much to choose from here, many moods, 
and many spots of earth, from Ireland to Palestine. And nothing is second-hand. 

“ The Traveller Returns,’’ by Patricia Wentworth (Hodder and Stoughton; 8s. 6d.), has 
that good subject for a thriller—a disputed identity. Anne Jocelyn has been killed in 
France, by enemy action—almost in her husband’s arms. Three years later she walks in 
at the door. At least, no one except Philip has any doubt that it is Anne Jocelyn. He 
receives her as an illegitimate cousin named Annie Joyce ; but being his wife’s heir, and in 
love with someone else, he is not unprejudiced. And after proof on proof, of the most 
intimate kind, even Philip has to give way. The main point, to the reader, is in no doubt ; 
if it were, the liquidation of Nellie Collins would be decisive. For Nellie brought the cousin up, 
and could have told which was which. Luckily, she confided in Miss Silver on her last journey, 
and that homely little Sherlock takes up the case. It is a good, engaging story, and the 
interest would be no keener if we were roo per cent. in the dark. K. Joun. 
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THE ITALIAN ELECTIONS: GIANT CROWDS IN A MOMENTOUS CAMPAIGN. 


THE RECORD CROWD WHICH 
MARKED THE CLOSING STAGES 
OF THE ITALIAN ELECTIONS : 
THE SCENE IN THE GREAT 
SQUARE BEFORE MILAN CATHE- 
DRAL, WHEN AN ESTIMATED 
100,000 PEOPLE GATHERED TO 
HEAR THE PREMIER AND 
CHRISTIAN DEMOCRAT LEADER, 
SIGNOR, ALCIDE DE GASPERI. 


HE fateful Italian General 
Elections, on which, so 
much of Europe’s future 
seemed to depend and which 
so many nations have been 
watching with such close 
attention, reached its climax 
on April 18 and 19, the two 
days on which voting took 
place. This is only the second 
time that the Italians have 
recorded a free vote in a 
General Election in nearly a 
quarter of a century. Both 
in Rome and Milan, voting 
was reported to be heavy and 
peaceful. All the newspapers 
had adopted the _ slogan, 
“Everyone to the Polls.” 
The Minister of the Interior, 
Signor Scelba, had guaran- 
teed the freedom of the vote 
and an armed force of about 
300,000 men was ready to 
crush any attempt to disturb 
public order during the 
voting ; and in an eve-of-the- 
poll broadcast Signor Scelba 
warned electors that absten- 
tion would mean a black mark 
for the next five years on the 
good conduct sheet which is 
kept for every Italian. These 
sheets are consulted when the 
granting of passports, licences 
and the like is in question. 
The complete results of the 
election were expected on 
April 20 or 21. 








ae VA bah «ie WP 


THE GREAT CROWD IN ROME'S PIAZZA DEL POPOLO WHICH HEARD THE MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR, SIGNOR SCELBA, GUARANTEE THE FREEDOM 
OF THE VOTE IN THE LAST MAJOR PRE-ELECTION RALLY OF THE CHRISTIAN DEMOCRAT PARTY. 
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PERSONALITIES AND, EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 


sy, 


MAJOR THE HON. DAVID SMITH. 
Brother of the late Lord Hambleden, has been 
appointed governing director of W. H. Smith 

) and Son, Ltd. The appointment is in accordance 

' with Lord Hambleden’s will. The new governing 

director, who is forty, joined the firm in 1930 
and became a director five years later. 
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a heenrenneneanensnnnnenanenneneen 


M. MIHAIL MACAVEI. 

First Rumanian Minister to London since 1939, 
presented his Letters of Credence as Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from ) C. 
the Rumanian penn oF Republic on April 12. 
He has been desc as “a _ progressiv e, 
independent uate on and a veteran democrat.” \ 
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pecnegumetnenanine anne feemmmnnnnmennane eoeciamoena 
AT THE PILGRIMS’ DINNER HELD IN HER HONOUR: 
MRS. ROOSEVELT GREETING A GUEST. 
One of the largest ay 1 ye to be held in London since pre-war 
days took place on 2, when the Pilgrims’ Society held a 
dinner at the = 4 otel in honour of Mrs. Roosevelt. It was 
the first occasion that ladies were invited to be present among 
the general guests. 
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Le eanunnnennenOunennDennanenesneveneneanecenrnanenesescuanennsenneruaneccennenenananeennena: 


THE BRITISH INQUIRY INTO THE BERLIN AIR DISASTER : AIR COMMODORE R, N. WAITE (LEFT), 
SENIOR REPRESENTATIVE, WITH MR. WILLIAM D, FORD, AND COLONEL FARGE (R.). 

in Berlin on April 13. 

William D. Ford for the United States, 


The British inquiry into the Gatow aif disaster 
om sent a representative to observe the 
nd Colonel Farge for France. No 
wes to have been the chief x representative on 
to put the blame for 


—Mr. 
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G. Barnes; 
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' WEARING HIS GARTER ROBE 


\ Field Marshal Lord Montgomery 


eanenunnentenenennnanuanenveneaennnan 


proceed: 
Soviet representatives | were present. General 
he breakdown of the ga inquiry on the British 


-PROPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


THE LIAN CRICKET TEA 
the cricket 

Ss. ionten ; 
Pig - ion ; mc 
Hamence; 


R. Lindwall ; E. R. H. Toshack ; 
A. L. Hassett; W. A. Johnston ; I. Ww. j Ss 
W. A. Brown. (Front row, |. to r) R. 
_— Bradman sai 


ysnnvevennavannannnnnnenscensenne sevensennnennny 


MONTGOMERY OF ALAMEIN. 

is one of the Knights of the Garter 
at the ler of the Garter 
astle, on April 23. He was 
946. (Portrait by Navana 


who was due to be instal by the Ki 
service in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor 
appointed to the Order in December 1! 
vanty, Lid.) 
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AT THE WHITE HOUSE, 
America and France 


eo, who 
sought 


osauenavanenvencounansanancacen ones 


joint ee oe 


Os 


or 


of the Cabinet was to hear a 
fear 


t season. 
D. G. Bradman ; a Ring: 
ee [Aastdite me. § 


“no fitter Australian team ever shaeca'| in England.” 
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FIELD MARSHAL VISCOUNT \{ \Y 


WASHINGTON : 
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PROFESSOR F. 0. BOWER. \ 

Died on April 11 aged ninety-two. Emeritus { 
Professor of Botany, University of Glasgow; } 
appointed 1885, retired 1925. Thrice president \ 
of the Botanical section of the British Association: | 
he also served as President of the Royal Society 
) 
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of Edinburgh and of the British Association. 
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THE TEST PLAYERS AND RESERVES, 


LED BY THEIR VETERAN CAPTAIN, D. G. BRADMAN (LEFT, WEARING HAT), AT ge sri Whim a aR 
On April 16 the Australian cricket team arrived at bag in readiness for . 

Eg shows ae row, l. tor.) R. R 
R. 
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VICE-ADMIRAL W. E. PARRY. 
Appointed to be Chief of Naval Staff and Flag 
Officer manding, Royal Indian Navy, in 
succession to Rear-Admiral J. T. S. Hall. He has 
been Director of Naval Intelligence at the 
Admiralty since July 1946. He commanded the 
cruiser Achilles in the battle of the River Plate. \ 
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PRINCESS 
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ROYAL GUESTS AT THE PILGRIMS’ DINNER: T.R.H. 


ELIZABETH AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 
Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh were among the guests 
at the Pilgrims’ dinner on April 12, and our photograph shows them 
being received by Lady Greenwood. Other Royal guests included 
the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, Princess Alice, Countess of 

Athlone, and the Earl of Athlone. 
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MR. PAUL G, HOFFMAN (exer) BEING SWORN IN 


(9. Mr. oe S. . Hofman was sworn in a head of the European Reco 


watice (right), in the presence of President Truman (contr and 
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ATTEMPTED REVOLUTION IN BOGOTA: 
THE PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE DISTURBED. 








WITH DOCUMENTS 
FLUTTERING DOWN— 
THROWN OUT BY 
RIOTERS: THE PAN- 
AMERICAN CON- 


INDISTINGUISHABLE FROM A EUROPEAN CITY AFTER A SEVERE WARTIME AIR RAID: 
FERENCE BUILDING. 


A STREET IN BOGOTA REDUCED TO RUINS BY THE VIOLENT RIOTS. 
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SURROUNDED BY MOBS OF INFURIATED COLOMBIAN RIOTERS : 

RAL L . JOR N 

ARMED WITH MACHETES AND OTHER WEAPONS: A CROWD OF COLOMBIAN REVOLUTIONARIES JUBILANT OVER & BUST OF THE LIBERAL LEADER, DR. JORGE ELIECER GAITAN, 
‘ WHOSE ASSASSINATION STARTED THE DISTURBANCES. 


WORK. OF DESTRUCTION, STANDING IN FRONT OF A BLAZING BUILDING IN BOGOTA, 


THEIR . 


f 


- 


BLAZING TRAMS, AND ARMED MOBS PARADING THE STREETS: A VIEW OF THE 
SCENE DURING THE ATTEMPTED REVOLUTION IN WHICH THERE HAS BEEN 
MUCH LOSS OF LIFE AND DAMAGE TO PROPERTY. 


A TYPICAL EPISODE DURING THE RIOTS IN BOGOTA, WHICH BEGAN ON APRIL 9 AS THE 
RESULT OF THE MURDER OF DR. JORGE ELIECER GAITAN AND CAUSED MANY DEATHS 
AND MUCH DAMAGE. COMMUNISTS ARE REPORTED TO HAVE ORGANISED THEM. 
of a new, Cabinet the conference resumed its deliberations, meeting in the suburbs. 











The Pan-American Conference in Bogot4 was interrupted by an attempted revolution 
which broke out on April 9 after the ‘assassination of the Liberal leader, Dr. Jorge 
Eliecer Gaitan. His assailant was lynched, and an orgy of violence followed. Martial 
law was declared and troops fired on the rioters, who were encouraged by broadcasts 
from captured stations. They damaged many buildings and attacked the United 
States Embassy, but no diplomats or delegates were injured. After the formation 


Plans for its return to the Capitol were deferred until after the funeral of Dr. Gaitan, 
fixed for April 20. On April 12 the Colombian Government broke off diplomatic 
relations with Russia, stating that Communist agents had fomented the trouble and 
that two Russians had been arrested. Mr. Marshall, U.S. Secretary of State, blamed 
Communists for the rising. Sniping continued in Bogot4 on April 18. 
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TOPICAL NEWS RECORDED BY CAMERA: 


A SCRAPBOOK OF RECENT EVENTS. 


THE OFFICIAL INAUGURATION OF THE NEW MARINE TERMINAL AT SOUTHAMPTON : 
A GENERAL VIEW OF THE SCENE DURING THE OPENING CEREMONIES ON APRIL [4. 


The flying-boat terminal for the Commonwealth services returned to Southampton on April 14, 
when Lord Nathan, Minister of Civil Aviation, opened B.O.A.C.’s new marine base at Berth SQ 
in the docks. Soon after the war started the base was transferred to Poole for security reasons. 


A NEW GIFT TO THE NATIONAL TRUST: PETWORTH HOUSE, SUSSEX, SEAT OF 


WHICH CONTAINS A VALUABLE AND REMARKABLE COLLECTION 


It has been announced that Lord Leconfield has given Daan ag House, em. 
before members of the public will be able to visit Petworth, because the difficulties of staffing 
Petworth House can be traced 


outstanding features of the house is t Room. decorated by Grinling 


he Carved 


IN EDINBURGH: LORD BALFOUR ACCEPTING THE MITCHELL-HEDGES TROPHY ON BEHALF 
OF SCOTTISH MINERS, PRESENTED TO THEM FOR THE BEST OUTPUT RECORD FOR 1947. 


On April 17, at the presentation of the Mitchell-Hedges to Scottish miners for the best ou ; 

record for 1947, Sir Charles Reid, production director of ¢ ” National Coal Board, told miners 

disputes in the industry were piling on — by week. He said “We are putting into the pits day 

by day creat masses of and it does not seem to matter what we do—output per man 
is not rising.” He emphasised that it was a position which could not be tolerated. 
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to the National Trust. 


back to 1150, although the present building was “ae 1600-96, - +" 
ibbons. collection of works of art is on 
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NEWS 


(aBove.) 

NIGHT REFUELLING OVER 
THE NORTH ATLANTIC: 
A REMARKABLE FLASH- 
LIGHT PHOTOGRAPH OF A 
B.0.A.c. Liberator BEING 
SERVICED ON THE NON- 
STOP MONTREAL-LONDON 
ROUTE. NOTE THE FUEL 
PIPELINE, BOTTOM LEFT. 


LECONFIELD, 
AT A PARADE OF KING'S SCOUTS: PRINCESS MARGARET WITH 


MR. H. W. HURLL, SECRETARY OF THE BOY SCOUTS ASSOCIATION. 
King’s Scouts drawn from = rts of the U. K. attended the annual national 
Scout service at St. hapel, Windsor, on,April 18. Princess t 

of Over 


ony with the Ki at the saluting-base 
jajesties spoke 
Quadrangle. 


It will be some time 
such a huge mansion. 
the pot 

, ju the 
ts in the ct rangle of Windsor Castle. het 
to crippled Scouts who were given a pane place in the 


THE THEFT OF TWO WELLINGTON SWORDS FROM THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM: 
MR. LEIGH ASHTON, DIRECTOR OF THE MUSEUM, SURVEVING THE SMASHED CASE. 


Twe presentation swords from dmors, the Wellington relics now on view at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, were stolen shortly ore midnight on April 17, One of the swords, 
mounted with diamonds and gold plate, was presented to the Duke of Wellington in 1814 by Ge 
Tsar of Russia. The other, a gold and blue enamelled sword, was presented by "he Bri tish inhabitan 

in Bengal ih 1804 to commemorate the Duke's victories at Assaye and yo 
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AN OCEAN MONARCH VISITS THE QUEEN OF THE ADRIATIC: THE LIGHT FLEET 
AIRCRAFT-CARRIER TRIUMPH AT VENICE, AT THE MOUTH OF THE GRAND CANAL. 
During a training tour from Malta, the Light Carrier Triumph visited both Venice and Trieste du: 
week-end of the Italian elections, and our photograph shows her lying at the mouth of the Grand Tee 9 bay 
with the island church of San Giorgio in the Begun in 1942 and completed in 1946, Triumph 
auuge @ ae Cece Gas aa ies nt of 13,350 tons. She carries 39-44 aircraft. 


(RIGHT.) THE DEBRIS OF AN AIR 
DISASTER WHICH KILLED THIRTY : 
THE WRECKAGE OF THE AMERICAN 
AIRLINER EMPRESS OF THE 8KIES, 
WHICH CRASHED ON APRIL I5 
WHEN PREPARING TO LAND AT 
SHANNON AIRPQRT, EIRE, 


Thirty persons, including five women 
and a thirteen-months baby, were killed 
when the Pan-American Airways Con- 
stellation Empress of the Skies crashed 
at Shannon in the early morning of 
April 15. There was one survivor. The 
aircraft was on a routine flight from 
Karachi to New York, via Brussels, 
London and Shannon. The single sur- 
vivor, Mr. Marc Worst, an American 
aircraft executive, has described the 
disaster as follows: “We circled the 
field to land and made one pass at the 
main runway but overshot it and circled 
to make another landing run. The flaps 
had been dropped, routine fashion, and 
the aircraft was in perfect operating 
condition as we made our approach to 
the runway. The undercarriage was 
down for the landing. Suddenly I felt 
a bump, and then another bump. I un- 
strapped my belt, the floor of the air- 
craft opened up beneath me and I 
dropped through a hole to safety. . . 
I started to return to the aircraft to see 
if | could render any assistance, but it 
was on fire, the petrol tanks having 
exploded.” 


A “ PECULIAR BAT-SHAPED LITTLE "PLANE WITH A PROTRUDING SHARK-LIKE STABILISING 
FIN’: THE D.H.108, IN WHICH MR. JOHN DERRY SET UP A NEW RECORD. 

A new air-speed record was set up at Hatfield on il 12, for the 100-kilometre closed circuit course, 

of 605°230 miles an hour. This speed is over 40 miles an hour above the record set up by a 


Vickers Attacker jet fighter in February. The flight was made by a D.H.108 aircraft of the 
wing type, which was piloted by Mr. John Derry. 
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PASSING THROUGH THE SUEZ CANAL EN ROUTE FOR THE MEDITERRANEAN: THE U.S. 
FLEET CARRIER VALLEY FORGE, WHOSE BRITISH VISIT WAS RECENTLY CANCELLED. 
It had been announced that the U.S. Fleet Aircraft-Carrier Valley Forge wr ~ visit Portsmouth on April 18. 
The visit was, however, cancelled on April 15 “ for operational reasons.” Our phot ph was taken as she 
made her way to the Mediterranean in April. Valley Forge has a displacement of 27,1 _ (or 33,000 tons, 
full load), a complement of 2900 and carries normally 82 aircraf: 


“FILM STAR” TO SPEED A HOUSING DRIVE: THE OLD SAILING-SHIP 

COMMODORE, ONCE USED IN FILMS AND NOW BEING BROKEN UP FOR HER TIMBERS. 

Built at Seattle early in the century, the Commodore ps reached the height of her fame when 

ie wns Reteet & hee ey © Oe inty.”” ecien toe eas che oun coned on 0. ened bal and lotr 

as a training-ship for cadets. She is now broken Capetown and her old timbers are destined 
to serve as estate. 


SCRAPPING A 
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THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. | 
o & WT & & 
GERMAN MASTERPIECE. 


OMETHING is peculiar in the state of England—as the officer of the watch at Elsinore 
so nearly remarked. We have had films and films about the recent war, and they 
have most of them summarily failed—films about paratroops, sabotage, underground 
manceuvring, and direct invasion. And now comes a film made in Germany and inspired 
by the war—‘t The Murderers are Amongst Us.” I went to the Academy to see this on a 
glorious early-summer afternoon, and to my surprise I found the theatre packed with an 
enthralled audience. Is there any rational explanation for this immediate public reaction ? 
Only one, I am afraid—the reason that quality tells. The plain truth is that ‘‘ The Murderers 
are Amongst Us” is a very much better war-inspired film than either England or America 
has yet made. It is on an altogether higher level. Its level, in fact, is so high that it has 
to be compared with the two major Italian war films, “‘ Citta Aperta” and “ Vivere in 
Pace.” At this level of comparison the German film suffers. It has not the sustained 
tension of the former or the abounding humanity of the latter. Yet it has tension and 
humanity in plenty, and it has, moreover, the splendid quality of dramatic irony. 

It is utterly German. But the murderers in the title are not the English or any other 
of the recent enemies of Germany. They are the men whom war turns into murderers, and 
are represented in the film by one Captain Bruckner, who needlessly and callously ordered 
100 men, women and children to be shot in Poland in 1942. The events of the film happen 
in Berlin in 1945, just after the city’s 
surrender, A young Dr. Mertens has 
succumbed to the bottle largely because 
that three-year-old massacre has preyed 
on his mind. He is redeemed from degrada- 
tion by Susanna Wallner, a young poster- 
artist, who has fallen in love with him. 
The doctor hounds down Bruckner and is 
about to shoot him, when Susanna inter- 
cedes. She points out that theirs is not the 
right to judge, that the Law must deal with 
Bruckner and his kind—the Law which 
will judge on the facts, and will count 
Bruckner’s pleas of innocence at their true 
worth. What this film makes almost 
oppressively clear is the normality of 
Bruckner. He is no bully or brute. He is 
your typical, family-loving, pleasure-loving, 
patriotic European whom war has turned 
into a merciless monster. He reminds us of 
some of those images which Shakespeare, 
oddly enough, puts in the mouth of the 
virginal Isabella. Of this, for example : 


O, it is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength ; but it is 
tyrannous 
To use it like a giant. 
And still more, of this : 
But man, proud man! 
Dress’d in a little brief authority— 
Most ignorant of what he’s most 
assured, 
His glassy essence—like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before 
high heaven 
As make the angels weep. 


Captain Bruckner in this film is, in short, a pointed 
and most cogent example of one of the grimmest and 
sourest evils of war—its direly demoralising effect on 
decent, or at least half-decent, individuals. The young 
Doctor is, of course, another example. And so, too, you 
feel, would be the girl Susanna if she had drifted away 
and failed to meet and fall in love with him. 

The direction of this film, by Wolfgang Staudte, is 
nothing short of masterly. That it is going to be a first- 
class piece of film-making is evident from the very first 
shot, where we see the young doctor walking through 
the ghastly ruins of Berlin. These ruins may almost 
be said to haunt this film! They are its continuous 
background. They amount almost to a character, very 
much as the background of Egdon Heath does in that 
great novel, “ The Return of the Native.” In the 
opening shots after the appalling promenade, wherein we 
pass children playing in black pools of mud among the 
dusty débris, we suddenly “hear somebody playing an 
insanely hectic piece of swing-music and realise that the 
piano is in an underground café whose front door is like 
the mouth of a cave. This is the first example of that 
quality of irony which is one of the film’s major 
distinctions. Another occurs when Bruckner, having 
just ordered the massacre, turns to adorn his own 
Christmas-tree. 

He is admirably played by Arno Paulsen, and 
Susanna is no less admirably played by Hildegard Knef, 
a young actress who has the cheekbones and a good deal 
of the expressiveness of our own Peggy Ashcroft. But in 
this matter of expressiveness the actor who plays the 
doctor, Ernst Fischer, is a find indeed. He has the looks 
of an Olivier, the insinuating personality of a Bogart, and 
would achieve—if only he spoke English or American—the popularity of a Mason. But, 
more seriously, this is a performance of remarkable power and passion by an actor 
possessed of a mask which is capable of highly tragic expressiveness. And that, my worthies, 
is, as you must know, a quite infrequent thing ! 

There is in the photography some skilful and imaginative use of shadows. One 
remembers particularly the grotesque shadows of two women exchanging scandalous 
gossip on a staircase. And the sinister immobile shadow of Dr. Mertens falling on a 
wall in front of the frightened Bruckner. This, of course, is all part of the well- 
remembered fear -inspiring trickery of the pre-war German film—the film of Pabst 
and Fritz Lang. But fear-inspiring it remains. The same quality of doom, vengefulness 
and sinister suggestion impregnates the musical score, by Ernst Roters, which in 
the manner of the ‘nineties you might call a symphonic poem in sere yellow, ashen 
grey and fire-red. 

There is in the whole momentum of the film an admirable control. And the effect of 
it all is completely shattering. Or it would have been—I hasten to say—but for some- 
body’s bright idea to turn on a record of that frolicsome ‘“* Oklahoma” ditty: ‘O, what 
a beautiful mornin’! the moment the film had ended. The Academy is one of the best- 
managed cinemas in the country, and I cannot imagine that this bit of bathos happens 
at every performance. I can only suppose that the record was a frantic substitute for some 
infinitely more appropriate Brahms or Beethoven that had got mislaid. ALan Dent. 
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‘*A VERY MUCH BETTER WAR-INSPIRED FILM THAN EITHER ENGLAND OR AMERICA HAS YET MADE”: THE FIRST 
“THE MURDERERS ARE AMONGST US.” 
FISCHER) AND SUSANNA WALLNER (HILDEGARD KNEF) AMID THE RUINS OF BERLIN IN 1945. 





A “TYPICAL, FAMILY-LOVING, PLEASURE-LOVING, PATRIOTIC EUROPEAN WHOM 
WAR HAS TURNED INTO A MERCILESS MONSTER 
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ves his foes tm eg of a film at the Academy Cinema 


on a higher level hen es caries rhage yet produced b y England 

The story is set in Berlin in 1945 just after the city’s surrender. Mr. Dent has 
almost equal praise for the director, Mag ay J Le pl the actors and actresses 

and the photography, the effect of which he describes 
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HERE ARE FACTS WHICH ARE VITAL. 


ee to the deputy manager of a foreign news service who spoke in the hearing 

of the writer recently, the newspapers of this country are making a big mistake in 
It is not, he said, the 
The papers, however, print but a frac- 
tion ; and as editors keep their fingers on the pulse of their public and act accordingly, 


not paying more attention to what is happening in the Far East. 
fault of the men on the spot : they send the news. 


the reason for this neglect lies with the people. It is perhaps understandable. The Far 
East is far away. The problems of food, clothes, houses, trade and home politics are 
terribly close ; Russia and Communist infiltration are a present nightmare ; the state of 
the Continent causes constant concern : all of which thrusts the Orient into the background, 
so far as the average citizen is concerned. Nevertheless, for us to know and understand 
the Far East and its peoples is even more imperative now than it was when Japan was 
working towards her Greater East Asia co-prosperity sphere. For one thing, the down- 
fall of Japan has enhanced the power of Russia in the Far East no less than the downfall 
of Nazism has enhanced her power in Europe. The conflict between the Kuomintang 
and the Communists in China, with Russia as a very interested third party, is another 
aspect we dare not disregard. Our withdrawal from India, and the consequences which 
have ensued is yet a third factor. And any student of affairs can supply others. All of 
which intensifies the importance of paying heed to what is happening, and necessitates a 
fuller knowledge than the majority possess. 

PF eet It was with the intention of providing 

such background that Kenneth Scott 
Latourette, Professor of Oriental History 
and Fellow of ‘Berkeley College in Yale 
University, set out to compile “‘ A Short 
History of the Far East ’’ (Macmillan ; 24s.). 
The author works on the assumption that 
the present can be understood only through 
a knowledge of the past. Consequently, he 
devotes half his space—his book contains 
652 pages—to the pre-nineteenth-century 
course of events and to the cultures of the 
region before the changes wrought by the 
advent in force of the Occident. Men, 
events and movements that have con- 
tributed to the Far East of to-day are 
stressed, and from time to time the fashion 
in which these are still potent is pointed out. 
It was the impact of the Occident on the 
Far Eastern peoples that produced revo- 
lutionary disturbances which Professor 
Latourette describes as ‘‘ the most extensive 
ever experienced by any major group of man- 
kind.” It will thus be seen that here is a 
work of no little importance. It is a book no 
less for the student than for the general 
reader, and the bibliographies attached to 
each chapter should prove most useful. 
The bibliography of the second and 
third volumes of “ A History of Cyprus,’’ 
by Sir George Hill (Cambridge University 
Press; £5 5s. the two), fills twenty-eight 
pages, each of which contains about 
33 items. Yet an accompanying note states 
that it does not contain all the books or 
‘articles consulted or mentioned in the foot- 

notes. This, taken in conjunction with the announcement 
that Sir George has been collecting material for thirty 
years, gives some idea of the vastness and the comprehen- 
siveness of this history of an island which, comparatively 
small in itself, has for centuries been of great strategic 
importance. The author has quoted the saying: “‘ He 
who would become and remain a great power in the 
East must hold Cyprus in his hand.”” And the island’s 
history is one of changing conquerors and colonists. The 
first volume told of Greeks. Phoenicians, Assyrians, 
Egyptians and Romans. ihe present two cover the 
Frankish period, from 1192 to 1571, the year of the 
Turkish conquest. It was a colourful era. Richard 
Lion Heart, with the siege of Acre on his hands, had sold 
his new conquest to the Templars for 100,000 gold dinars, 
about £320,000 sterling. They were glad to sell it for 
a like sum to Guy de Lusignan. So the Frankish rule came 
into being, to end in a blood-bath of savagery that makes 
grim reading. Sir George, apparently, has little desire to 
tell of the three centuries of Turkish rule, The history of 
the British occupation from 1878 to the present, however, 
“cries out’ for treatment, which it is to be hoped Sir 
George can give, and so write “ Finis” to a great history. 
The official history of the First World War has just 
been concluded, nearly thirty years after the Germans 
accepted the Armistice terms on November 11, 1918. In 
some respects this fifth volume, “ Military Operations, 


A SCENE SHOWING DR. MERTENS (ERNST 


": CAPTAIN BRUCKNER (ARNO 
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ag and Belgium, 1918,’’ compiled by Brig.-General 
ir James E, Edmonds, C.B., C.M.G., and Lieut.-Colonel 
208 wale be cave fs qa R. Maxwell-Hyslop (H.M. Stationery Office ; 30s.), is the 
teri war, when British, French, American and Belgian armies 
" enn as were advancing together, which, in itself, makes grand 
reading. But this is not the sole attraction. The compilers have given some reflections 
on this final phase and a retrospective examination of the war as a whole. Mistakes are 
brought out, improved methods described and the difference between British and French 
tactical doctrines set forth. We are told also of what went on behind the enemy front 
and of the political events preceding the German collapse. 

That was to have been “ the war to end war.” Hitler showed the futility of that boast, 
and in a foreword to a collection of his essays, lectures and articles, Field Marshal Earl 
Wavell states categorically that “ there must be soldiers, and I fear there will still be wars 
in spite of UNO and ATOM.” So, in “ The Good Soldier "* (Macmillan ; 8s, 6d.) he gives 
us the outcome of his study of war extending over nearly half a century, When writing 
of T. E. Lawrence and Orde Wingate, the author confesses to a liking for unorthodox 
soldiers and a leaning towards the unorthodox in war. It may be hereditary. His grandfather 
was a soldier of fortune who fought with the Spanish in the Peninsular War and later held 
high rank in the armies of Chile and Mexico during their wars of liberation. His father 
commanded irregulars in South Africa nearly seventy years ago. An interesting revelation. 

The eightieth volume of “ Whitaker ’’ (J. Whitaker and Sons; 12s. 6d.) is to hand. 
The famous diary needs no introduction ; but one marvels afresh at ‘the wealth of material. 
There are more than rooo pages this time, in which the changes of a year of momentous 
events are recorded and explained. A welcome reappearance are the daily meteorological 
observations which have been absent since 1939. W. R. CaLvert. 
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Breathless excitement as they listen to the 
children’s hour. Yet how often in the past 
has some mysterious trouble in the receiver 
robbed the children of their favourite hour. 
But not today, with Sobell Radio's 2 year 
guarantee ensuring continuous listening. 
Even the tiniest fault is attended to by our 
engineer at once, in your home, ard free 
of charge. Ask your dealer for details of 
Sobell—the Radio and the Service that 


never let you down. 
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We ried out many types of machines and methods ofmanu- 


facture until we were able to find a way of making rugs and 
carpets which could be reasonably priced and yet worthy of 


the fine traditions of the cottage weavers of Old Kilmarnock. 
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SERVICE IN THE HOME 





Advt. of Sobell industries Ltd., Langley Park, near Slough, Bucks. 
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HE'S FOUND A LENGTH 
OF | At the present high cost of floor space, 


one small room made habitable by 

rte Vent-Axia may well repay the outlay 
of fitting out an entire building. And 

| you receive the added dividend of in- 

| creased efficiency, extra alertness and Tarragon 
healthy working conditions. Full de- 
tails from Vent-Axia, Ltd., 9 Victoria 
Street, London, SW1. Chile 
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Robert Poel Cc Stevenson 
to his father and mother 


“My dearest People,— I have hada great THE DISCRIMINATION 
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PATON! 


a drink to hearten and cheer. Shoe & Boot 
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This world-famed Sherry (formerly 
called Findlater’s Fino) could not be 


registered under that name and thereby 





Findlater’s Dry Fly Sherry. 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & CO. LTD. 
Wine & Spirit Merchants to H.M. the King. 
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[hese words arouse a thrill 


of anticipation which actual ex- 
viene will satan whee you take ||] HREE immortal names in engineering are 
Pp ™ F . associated with Whitbread enterprise in 
the X VIIIth century—Watt, Rennie and 


at such moderate cost, the holiday i > Smeaton. Steam power was introduced 
by James Watt with an engine of 


that is different and savour the old= ‘35 horses ”, later increased to “70 horses ”. Rennie 
| applied this new power to the brewing machinery, 

it tia fp eee and Smeaton constructed six vast subterranean 

world charm and cuisine of Provincial \ chambers. Now, as then, it is traditional with 
| Whitbread’s to take immediate practical advantage 


of every mechanical and technical improvement 
F R applicable to brewing. 


Ss 4 
Information from any Travel Agent or from the Ost T/42 
FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE, Wield fi BRIE a D 
179, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
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KERSHAW “BLOOMED” LENSES 
TRANSMIT 40% MORE LIGHT 
GIVE SHARPER DEFINITION 


" No, my birthday’s next week... ly “ ‘ “et STRENGTHEN COLOUR CONTRAST 





Wednesday to be precise. No...sorry Charles... Thursday. Sis *teecnca» needs Nalietas dies ones 
y, ui Pre 2!" construction to be combined 


Gin aan 9) a 4 o “ : ineluding leather case 
Why d’you ask? Oh,I see... . the Pimm’s No. 1. Always Ming and purhaeee with feather-light handling. 
Kershaws last a lifetime ! 


drink iton Mondays, old man. Tuesdays too, of course. iii aati tes Seca ae 


and cleaning of binoculars providing they 
; - are of the best British or Continental manu KERSHAW 
" : sd P facture, Send through your usual deale 
I like it, you know. We make it from suave London distilled gin, bac a a en creer , 


hard-to-get liqueurs from France and Holland 
and, of course, a certain something You 


ti 7 add bottled lemonade and ice and you Kershaw -Soho (Sales) Lid. Binocular Division, 37/41 Mortimer Street. London, Wl 
* have the most heavenly drink on earth 
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